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The  author  of  this  work  disclaims  all  intention  of  en¬ 
tering  into  competition  witli  the  elaborate  annals  of  Dr 
Southey,  or  the  more  scientific  labours  of  Colonel  Napier. 
His  object  has  been  to  compose  “  a  work  Avhich  should 
introduce  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
periods  in  the  history  of  their  country,  and  which  should 
diffuse  and  imprint  more  widely  and  more  deeply  a  fit¬ 
ting  pride  in  the  great  achievements  of  British  arms.” 
In  discharging  this  self-imposed  task,  he  claims  credit  for 
fairness  and  impartiality.  He  pretends  to  no  peculiar 
qualifications  for  his  undertaking  beyond  a  knowledge  of 
many  important  localities,  acquired  by  his  having  been  a 
sharer  in  some  of  the  hard-fought  battles  it  is  now  his 
part  to  describe.  We,  however,  will  add  what  his  mo¬ 
desty  has  kept  untold — that  the  high  talents  displayed  in 
his  former  works  had  led  the  public  to  look  upon  him  as 
well  qualified  to  become  their  historian.  Lastly,  he  ad¬ 
mits  the  possibility  of  some  unimportant  errors  having 
crept  into  his  history — of  which,  we  will  also  say,  that 
none  but  an  ungenerous  and  carping  critics  would  take 
advantage.  This  is  an  abstract  of  what  the  author  has 
stated  in  his  preface  to  be  the  object  and  ambition  of  his 
work;  and  we  proceed  to  judge  him  by  his  own  stand¬ 
ard. 

Viewing  the  book,  then,  as  nothing  more  than  what  it 
pretends  to  be — an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  war 
in  Spain, — a  first  guide  to  such  as  purpose  studying  its  I 
annals, — or  a  compendious  view  for  the  use  of  those  who  j 
rest  satisfied  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  them — Ave  | 
think  it  is  deficient.  The  object  in  a  jiopular  history  of  a  i 
war  is,  without  entering  into  a  detail  of  every  evolution,  i 
or  a  profound  criticism  of  the  operations  on  both  sides,  to  | 
narrate  the  ])rincipal  events  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  show  j 
their  mutual  bearing  on  each  otlmr,  the  plans  of  the  | 
leaders,  and  wdi ether,  or  in  how  far,  they  succeeded.  In  ^ 
order  to  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  that  each  individual 
opei*ation  be  so  descrilied,  that  the  reader  obtain  a  distinct 
‘’onception  of  tbe  local  relations  and  successive  motions  of 
both  parties.  If  the  history  of  a  war  come  up  to  this 
standard — which  it  may,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
^ious  and  repulsive  detail — it  will  not  only  be  an  in- 
^ructive  book,  but  its  truth  to  nature,  the  thousand  iii- 
^wting  episcnles  whicli  are  inseparable  from  the  tliread 
its  iiairative,  and  the  breathless  anticipation  excited  by 
the  continuity  of  the  mighty  stream  of  events,  will  render 
one  of  high  interest.  The  work  now  before  us  does 
in  the  most  distant  degree,  approximate  to  this  cha- 
rjrter.  The  martial  movements  are  described  with  that 
of  vagueness  which  we  find  in  all  accounts  of  mo-  j 
warfare,  except  those  of  Nap4>leon  an<l  Colonel  Na-  j 
It  is  of  no  use  to  give  us  picturesque  ac(‘oiints  of  i 
^Sy  cliffs,  with  the  morning  mist  rising  slowly  from  j 


their  summits, — of  individual  prowess  and  suffering, — 
bugle -notes  floating  on  the  breeze, — and  masses  of  men 
glittering  in  warlike  panoply.  44iese  vague  generalities 
are  the  characteristics  of  ^var  on  a  large  scale,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  ;  we  want  a  description  of  the  reality — 
something  that  will  speak  to  the  heart  of  human  natiin* 
without  the  aid  of  a  commentator.  Looking  also  to  the 
author's  management  of  his  narrative,  we  are  of  (q>inioii, 
that  while  lie  lias  on  some  occasiims — for  example,  in  his 
account  of  the  advance  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  of  the  re¬ 
treat  of  Soult  from  Oporto — omitted  details  which  were 
necessary  in  order  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
whole;  he  has  on  others — frequently  in  his  third  volume 
— encumbered  his  pages  with  unnecessary  notices  of  sub- 
orilinate  movements,  as  meagre  and  uninteresting  as  the 
paragraphs  of  a  newspaper. 

Viewing  the  work  next  in  regard  to  its  claim  to  be 
reckoned  ‘‘  fair  and  impartial,”  we  fear  that  there  lies 
in  the  word  “  impartiality”  a  deeper  meaning  than  our 
author  attaches  to  it.  Impartiality  does  not  consist  in 
blaming  our  friends  occasionally,  and  at  times  extend- 
j  praise  to  our  enemies.  Impartiality  knows  neither 
of  frieml  nor  enemy — it  probes  the  comluct  of  both  parties 
to  the  bottom,  ami,  conscious  of  its  own  rectitude,  <*aii 
brave  the  world’s  insiniiathtns,  and  decide  in  favour  even 
of  those  with  whom  it  is  linked  ami  afiied,  when  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  in  the  right.  It  is  not  enough,  there¬ 
fore,  that  our  author  should  stand,  now  bowing  to  a 
French,  now  complimenting  a  British  general — now 
moaning  over  the  excesses  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  now  iii- 
I  dignant  at  those  perpetrated  by  our  own.  lie  says  that 
he  is  impartial ;  but  we  must  investigate  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  book,  to  see  whether  it  does  not  betray  a  leaning  of 
which  he  was  not  aware — a  leaning  which  can  noways 
impeach  his  character,  but  which  may  oblige  us  to  pause 
before  we  assent  to  his  <*oiiclusions.  Tried  by  this  test, 
he  is  found  deficient.  There  is  an  evident  struggle 
throughout  his  whole  work  to  praise,  more  highly  than 
they  deserved,  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  He  lavishes,  in  the  outset,  commendations  on 
the  people  at  large,  and  on  the  (iuerillas  in  ]>articular, 
which  his  own  subsequent  statements  jirove  to  have  been 
unmerited.  He  endeavours  to  raise  to  a  false  elevation 
Palafox  and  some  oth<*rs,  who  have  long  sunk  to  their 
real  level.  He  attributes  to  the  French  generals  the  out¬ 
rages  perpetrated  by  the  soldiery,  because  it  could  not  have 
ventured  on  them  without  their  <*onnivance ;  he  ex¬ 
culpates  the  English  commanders,  because  the  soldiery 
cannot  always  be  restrained — diametrically  <liffereiit  in¬ 
ferences  from  identical  <lata.  Hie  plumlering  ot  the 
French  soldiers  is  execrated, — the  boiling  French  generals 
alive,  and  sawing  them  between  planks  by  the  Spanianls, 
are  passed  over  in  silence,  as  excesses  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
The  truth  is,  that  our  author  is  a  partisan,  and  his  evi¬ 
dence  is  to  be  received  with  caution. 

Has  the  book,  then,  any  thing  good  about  it  ?  Much. 

It  is  written  by  a  man  neither  of  a  very  clear  nor  a  very 
comprehensive  mind,  and  by  one  who  has  not  studied  his 
subject  either  long  or  profoundly  ;  but  it  is,  at  tlie  same 
time,  the  work  of  a  gciitlemau  and  a  scholar.  The  author 
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is  possessed  of  an  elegant  turn  of  mind,  and  liis  heart  is 
in  its  right  place.  Such  a  person  cannot  go  over  so  fertile 
a  theme  without  jmggcsting  some  thoughts  worthy  of  our 
attention.  For  example,  we  think  that,  cautiously  em¬ 
ployed,  his  knack  at  recognising  what  is  good  in  human 
nature,  even  when  presented  in  the  questionahle  actions 
of  a  degraded  populace,  might  alford  a  useful  lesson  to 
men,  who,  like  Colonel  Napier,  trained  in  the  school  of 
active  duty,  have  no  tolerance  for  the  weakness  and  in¬ 
consistency  of  the  majority. 

We  not  long  ago  presented  our  readers  with  a  catalogue 
raiaonnee  of  some  of  the  principal  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  exertions  made  by  this  country  in  liehalf 
of  Spanish  independence.  The  present,  however,  is  the 
tirsl  book  that  has  come  before  us,  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  critical  career,  professing  to  give  a  complete 
narrative  of  that  great  struggle,  and  we  shall  therefore 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  what  seems  to  us  its  real  character, 

'I'he  contest  between  France  tand  England,  which  com¬ 
menced  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  former  country,  had  changed  materially  in  its  out¬ 
ward  features  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; 
hut  the  animating  principle  was  still  the  same.  A  deadly 
spirit  of  enmity  had  been  awakened  in  the  two  nations, 
and  exaggerated  and  embittered  by  reciprocal  acts  of  lios- 
tility.  Different  language  had  been  assumed  by  each, 
according  to  the  varying  policy  of  Europe — different  pre¬ 
texts  had  been  held  out  to  justify  aggression,  but  a  rooted 
feeling  of  rivalry  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  Eng¬ 
land  had  fought  at  one  time  against  democratical  princi¬ 
ples,  at  another  against  a  military  despotism  ;  France  had 
fought  first  for  equality,  and  afterwards  for  universal 
empire.  But  whatever  were  the  pretexts,  the  war,  from 
first  to  last,  was  to  decide,  whether  England  for  herself, 
or  France,  either  as  an  independent  nation,  or  represented 
by  and  identified  with  Bonaparte,  slumld  have  the  ascend¬ 
ancy.  It  is  true,  that  the  liberty  of  Europe  depended  on 
the  issue  of  the  contest ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  this 
was  the  last  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  combatants.  The 
enmity  was  personal — the  war  could  only  end  in  the 
overtlirow  of  one  of  the  parties. 

One  of  the  fiercest  struggles  of  this  prolonged  contest 
was  the  war  in  Spain.  Napoleon  pretended  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  subdue  the  Peninsula  by  the  intrigues  of 
Britain  seeking  to  seduce  it  from  his  alliance.  England 
accused  him  of  overthrowing,  without  offence,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state.  It  is  of  little  importance  who  was  the 
aggressor.  Before  the  invasion  of  Spain,  that  nation  was 
virtually  the  slave  of  Napoleon,  and  forced,  in  common 
with  the  whole  Continent,  to  co-operate  with  his  ambitious 
ends.  The  existence  of  Britain,  as  a  powerful  commer¬ 
cial  country,  depended  upon  loosening  his  yoke  from  the 
nations.  The  interest  of  either  coincided  Avith  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  mutual  hatred  ;  the  uncertain  condition  of 
the  Peninsula  held  it  out  as  the  apple  of  discord  ;  they 
could  not  avoid  joining  battle  on  that  field  ;  and  where 
both  Avere  alike  eager  and  Avilliiig  for  the  fray,  it  is  idle 
to  enquire  Avho  struck  the  first  bloAV.  The  task  <d’  the  j 
liistorian  is  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle, —  * 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  combatants. 

There  Avere  still  human  hearts  beating  in  Spain,  but, 
vicAved  as  a  nation,  she  was  effete.  Her  union  under  one 
croAvn,  conterminous  Avith  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
INIoors,  had  caused  an  increase  of  poAi'er  in  the  sovereign, 
to  be  met  on  the  part  of  the  people  by  a  d(*\'oted  loyalty 
and  a  bigoted  hatred  of  all  religions  but  the  Catholic, 
the  results  of  a  long  Avar  against  enemies  of  a  strange  [ 
faith  inhabiting  the  same  land.  This  coincidence  faA’oured 
the  organization  of  a  despotic  temporal  poAA’cr,  and  the  | 
introduction  of  the  most  poAverful  engine  eA'er  placed  in 
priestly  hands — the  Inquisition.  A  succession  of  nar- 
roAv-minded  and  bigoted  jirinces  riveted  the  union  be-  i 
tAA^een  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  strengthenefl  their 
iuundatious.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  avus  stilled  be¬ 


neath  the  incubus,  and  while  the  rest  of  Europe  continued 
to  advance,  Spain  sunk  slowly  back  into  barbarism.  The 
treasures  from  its  American  possessions,  Avhich,  from  the 
beginning,  flowed  more  into  the  royal  treasury  than  the 
national  purse,  Avere  at  first  squandered  on  vain  attempts 
to  crush  the  reformation  in  other  lands,  and  afterwards 
from  a  Awiety  of  causes,  dAvindled  aAvay.  At  the  Ih. 

ginning  of  this  century,  Spain  was  a  poor  nation _ li;.]. 

populace  almost  on  a  par  Avith  the  savage,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  AA’ere  held  in  check  by  superstition,  or  the 
hand  of  poAV^er.  The  small  number  Avho  Avere  possessed  (d* 
knowledge  had  acquired  it  in  a  foreign  school,  Tbev  had 
nothing  in  common  Avith  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Their 
information,  superficial  as  it  might  be,  separated  them,  as 
by  a  gulf,  from  the  rest  of  their  countryAvomeii,  and  de¬ 
prived  them  of  all  community  of  opinion  and  feplin<rs. 
When  the  moment  of  action  came,  therefore,  it  found  the 
people,  and  those  Avho,  from  their  rank,  ought  to  have 
been  their  leaders,  incapable  of  understanding  each  (dlier. 
This  paralysed  the  nation’s  efforts.  Feeling  the  natural 
Avish  for  independence,  it  Avas  unable  to  strike  one  effective. 
bloAV ;  it  stood  by,  and  srav  its  battles  fought  by  another 
poAver,  or,  at  the  most,  by  its  ill-directed  efforts  impeded 
the  exertion  of  its  friends.  Its  rooted  hatred  of  the 
French  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  ever  hold 
the  land  but  by  the  SAVord  ;  but  its  Aveak  struggles  Avere 
vain  in  the  clutch  of  the  eagle’s  talons.  Our  attention, 
therefore,  is  limited  to  the  Avarlike  operations  of  tlie 
French  and  English.  All  the  efftn  ts  of  Spain  can  only 
be  reckoned  for  one  of  the  subsidiary  adv^antages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  resulting  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  these 
parties. 

Aided  by  the  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
governments,  Napoleon  succeeded  in  occupying  both  coun¬ 
tries  Avithout  opposition.  His  possession  of  Portugal  Avas 
too  brief,  and  had  too  slight  an  intluence  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  struggle,  to  render  it  necessary  to  notice  it  here. 
Besides,  the  plan  of  operations  in  that  country  under 
Junot  Avas  entirely  independent  of  the  measures  taken  to 
insure  the  subjection  of  Spain.  The  plan  of  ojM'rations 
in  this  latter  country,  as  Ave  ha\’e  it  in  Napoleon’s  own 
Avords,  Avas  the  most  masterly  that  human  genius  has 
devised.  In  the  course  of  afeAVAveeks,  Spain  Avas  inun¬ 
dated  Avith  troops,  sufficient  to  overpoAver  all  resistance. 
The  frontier  fortresses  Avere  secured,  and  a  line  ot  com¬ 
munication  Avas  kept  open  from  thence  to  ^Madrid,  from 
which  centre  the  conquering  force  Avas  to  spread  itself,  in 
Avider  and  Avider  circles,  in  every  direction.  Care  Avas 
taken  for  the  speedy  concentration  of  the  diffeu’ent  divi¬ 
sions,  should  any  one  of  them  be  threatened  by  a  superior 
force.  The  scheme  must  have  been  successtid,  had  the 
projector  superintended  its  deA’elopoment  in  person,  but 
lie  intrusted  it  to  Aveaker  hands.  Plunders  indiu'ed  re¬ 
pulses,  and,  in  the  consternation  of  the  moment,  Naj>o- 
leon’s  officers  deviated  from  a  system,  the  advantages  ot 
Avhich  they  Avere  unable  to  appreciate,  and  retired  behind 
the  Ebro. 


At  this  moment  England  prepared  to  advance  into 
Spain.  'I’he  British  government  liad  been  misb*d  i»y  the 
boasts  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  statements  ot  it.>  own 
inefficient  agents,  into  most  exaggerated  notions  ot  S|>a- 
nish  poAver  and  resolution.  It  AAms  thought  suffici<*nt  to 


send  an  auxiliary  army.  General  Moore  advanced  .n 
the  head  of  one  sufficient  to  have  inspired  the  Spaniari^ 
Avith  confidence  Imd  they  been  men,  but  insntlicit'nt  t«» 
make  head  of  itself.  Scarcely,  lioAvever,  bad  be  c!c.U“ 
the  Spanish  frontier,  Avheii  he  bad  reason  to 
(Avhat  aftei’AA'ards  proved  to  be  true)  that  the  Sp.iiu  j 
armies,  as  they  Avere  called,  AA'cre  utterly  ineticctiAC,  am 
the  French  troops  in  full  advance.  Napoleon  hat 
himself  at  their  head,  in  order  to  reinstate  the  on  ‘ 
things  Avhich  the  incapacity  of  his  generals  hud  a 
to  be  shattered.  3Ioore,  although  nnuAA'are  ot  the 
danger  that  threatened  liim,  suav  that  an  I 
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thought  of  retreat.  Delusive  accounts  of  Spanish  armies 
with  which  he  was  to  co-operate  were  brought  to  him ; 
but  in  vain— liis  penetrating  judgment  saw  through  the 
flimsy  lie.  Still  the  national  honour  \vas  to  be  preserved, 
wliich  nothing  could  protect  from  the  slanders  of  our 
imbecile  allies,  but  a  demonstration  that  they  were  men 
who  could  not  be  assisted.  By  a  bold  and  nicely-calcula¬ 
ted  movement,  !Moore  advanced  sufficiently  to  place  this 
point  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  then  by  a  retreat  which  has 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  three  greatest  commanders 
of  the  age,  he  saved  his  army — alas  !  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  invaluable  life.  Napoleon,  after  re-estal dishing 
his  power  in  Spain,  again  left  it  to  his  delegates;  and 
Britain,  after  receiving  a  severe  lesson,  which  for  a  while, 
however,  seemed  to  add  little  to  her  wisdom,  had  to  com¬ 
mence  operations  anew  . 

The  origin  of  the  contemptuous  tone  under  which  a 
certain  faction  seek  to  hide  the  malice  they  bear  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Ccin  easily  be  traced.  In  the  art  of 
war,  as  in  every  other,  a  man  of  genius  gives  the  ton 
when  he  strikes  out  a  new  path  ;  Napoleon’s  system  of 
extensive  and  rapid  combinations  had  become  fashionable 
ill  Europe ;  the  parrots  could  chatter  in  liis  language, 
although  they  could  not  do  his  deeds.  In  this  state  of 
mind,  a  system  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s,  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  a  stunly  unpretending  sense,  was  received  with 
bootings.  The  cry  has  been  kept  up  by  a  shoal  of 
second-hand  writers — “  I’he  Duke  owed  his  victories  to 
good  luck.”  This  might  have  been  believed  had  lie  gained 
only  one ;  but  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories,  filling 
up  three  long  years,  is  not  so  to  be  accounted  for.  I-(et 
us  look  at  them. 

When  the  Duke  landed  in  Portugal,  the  French  were 
again  the  sovereign  power  in  Spain.  The  executive  was 
in  their  hands,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  the  population  had 
sunk  into  a  despairing  acquiescence.  In  Portugal,  Soult 
had  thrown  out  his  advanced  guard  beyond  the  Douro. 
Victor  threatened  the  southern  frontier.  With  a  rapid¬ 
ity  and  enterprise  that  displayed  the  whole  man,  the 
English  leader  drove  back  the  former  into  Galicia,  and 
returned  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  General  Cuesta 
against  the  latter.  On  his  advance,  he  found  his  allies  a 
useless  encumbrance,  and  his  enemies  too  powNwful  and 
concentrated  to  be  overthrown  by  the  force  under  his 
command.  He  struck  them  one  stunning  blow  at  Ta- 
lavera,  and  fell  back  upon  the  Portuguese  frontiers  to 
wait  for  a  better  opportunity.  Circumstances  obliged 
him  to  fall  still  farther  back  within  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  but  this  retreat  was  deeply  planned,  and  had  all 
the  majestic  port  of  victory.  With  the  retreat  of  the 
pursuing  French  army,  he  resumed  his  post  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  there,  in  tlie  face  of  two  armies,  so  situated  that 
a  few  days  would  have  brought  their  combined  and  far 
superior  force  to  bear  upon  him,  he  took  the  two  strong 
fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  with  a  celerity 
that  confounded  his  o]»ponents.  He  then  advanced  to 
Salamanca,  and  again  struck  down  the  armies  of  France 
the  open  field.  Even  in  the  full  tide  of  victory,  not- 
'vithstanding  the  jeers  of  his  foes,  and  the  popular  oiit- 
at  home,  lie  had  the  self-command  to  retreat — hut  it 
'vas  only,  after  concentrating  his  forces  hy  a  momentary 
‘Way,  and  waiting  the  relaxation  of  his  enemy’s  strength, 
to  float  forward  on  the  broad  wave  of  snceess,  which 
Wre  him  from  battle  to  siege,  and  from  one  victory  to 
^uother,  far  into  the  heart  of  France. 

In  casting  our  eyes  hack  upon  these  transactions,  we 
J'onfcss  that  they  want  the  dazzle  of  Napoleon’s  victories; 
ut  do  they,  therefore,  display  less  genius?  As  delegate 
‘^nother’s  power,  Wellington  had  respects  to  observe 
^’hich  the  Emperor  never  dreamt  of.  As  one  who  came 
to  make  liiinself  master  of  Spain,  but  to  free  it  from 
^  foreign  ftip,  Wellington’s  object  was  to  expel  the  intrn- 
not  to  organise  a  force  for  retaining  tlie  cxiiintry  in 
•  •'*  own  hands.  With  a  limited  strength  at  his  disposal, 
^nd  res|H)iisilde  for  its  safetv,  ho  dared  not  run  the  lia- 


zards  by  which  liis  adversary  so  frequently  succeeded. 
But  if  we  are  to  judge  by  results,  his  unchecked  prospe¬ 
rity  hears  testimony  to  the  genius  of  the  English  General, 
If  we  look  to  the  measures  hy  which  that  success  was 
secured,  we  find  proofs  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  a  dis¬ 
position  daring  and  rapid  as  the  lightning,  yet  with  a 
power  of  self-control  beyond  what  the  calmest  tempers 
betray.  The  great  characteristic  of  Wellington  is  intense 
power — a  ])ower  which  often  escapes  the  gaze  of  the  su¬ 
perficial  observer,  wlio  is  more  impressed  hy  the  rage  of 
the  whirlwind  and  volcano,  than  the  quiet  eternal  strength 
which  upholds  all.  nature — a  strength  which  overwhelms 
the  reflecting  mind  the  more,  from  the  awful  stillness  of 
its  manifestation.  'Fhe  genius  of  Wellington  is  essen¬ 
tially  practical.  He  cannot  talk  brilliantly  and  fluently 
of  art,  science,  and  literature — h;^  does  not  shine  in  the 
salon  or  boudoir — he  keeps  silence  while  the  flimsy  orator 
sparkles  in  the  festive  hall,  through  the  whole  range  of 
human  knowledge  ;  hut  he  can  do  something  better, — he 
can  lead  an  army  to  assured  conquest,  and  In^  can  hold 
the  helm  of  state  amid  the  dashing  storms  of  faction,  as 
coolly  as  others  sail  over  a  summer  sea.  He  is  the  con¬ 
centration  and  ideal  of  the  English  ch.aracter.  He  ronld 
enjoy  himself  had  fate  doomed  him  to  he  a  ]»rivate  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  he  moves  unmanacled  hy  greatness  on  the  gi<ldy 
ridge  of  state.  We  have  penned  this  jianegyric  while  he 
is  ill  power  :  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  it  should  he  he 
found  to-morrow  in  domestic  retirement. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  JVo,  LXXXII,  NovcmJter  1829. 
The  Kdinbnrgh  Review,  No,  XCIX,  October  1829. 

Both  of  these  are  good  inimhers  of  their  respective 
works  :  the  new  Editor  of  tlie  Edinburyb  has  made  a 
creditable  debut.  As  they  come  into  coHisioii  in  more 
points  than  one,  we  take  the  liberty  of  criticising  both  at 
once. 

The  more  immediately  political  part  we  sliall  dismiss 
very  briefly.  It  consists,  on  the  part  of  the  Quarferlt/,m 
an  exposition  of  the  state  of  our  Finances,  and  disserta¬ 
tions  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  co-operatives,  and  jiau- 
pers — the  last  of  which  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
I’he  Edhd)ur(jh  treats  ns,  on  its  part,  to  an  expose  of  the 
French  ('oininercial  System  ;  and  a  brief  artich;  on  the 
New  French  ^Ministry,  from  which  we  infer  that  this 
journal’s  inveterate  habits  of  opposition  are  very  far  from 
being  extinct. 

The  controversial  matter  we  dismiss  with  nearly  equal 
brevity.  The  Quarterb/  contains  a  note  called  forth  hy 
certain  remonstratory  letters  published  by  Sir  R.  Donkin, 
appealing  against  the  Reviewer’s  treatment  of  bis  theory  on 
the  course  of  the  Niger.  The  gallant  knight  would  have 
behaved  more  Avisely  haid  he  remained  quiet.  The  Kdin~ 
burgh  contains  a  continuation  of  its  controversy  with  the 
Westminster,  We  would  humbly  represent  to  these  inig- 
nacious  gentlemen,  that  Jis  theyjiave  now  got  ail  their 
arguments  exhanst(*d,  and  have  of  late  only  repeated 
what  they  had  said  before,  the  public  are  beginning  to 
get  rather  tired  of  the  ilispnte.  'I’lie  question  sL*ems  now 
to  be  Avhicli  of  the  jmrties  is  the  cleverest  fellow,  and  has 
the  most  pertinacity — a  matter  of  no  earthly  interest  to 
any  but  themselves.  If  the  fight  is  kept  up,  we  must 
raise  a  literary  ;jo.s.9C  comitatus  to  apprehend  and  liiiid  the 
<*ombatants  over  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  if  ail  rational 
means  fail,  we  must  resort  to  a  method  we  Iiave  seen  em¬ 
ployed  successfully  in  the  <  ase  of  figliting  dogs — throt¬ 
tle  them  till  they  let  go  their  bold,  ami  then  shut  them 
up  in  sejiarate  kennels. 

Botli  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  have  devoted  a  con-. 
siderable  space  in  the  numbers  before  us  to  America  ;  the 
former  to  its  literature,  the  latter  its  society.  Botli  are 
filled  with  prejudice  and  misrepresentations,  iiiiinteii- 
tional,  wc  trust  and  believe.  With  respect  to  the  Quar- 
terb/y  we  are  not  so  much  surprised.  Its  supporters  are 
in  every  thing  so  diametrically  op]iosed  to  America,  that 
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little  sympathy  was  to  be  expected.  With  respect  to  the 
Edinburgh^  it  has  no  such  excuse.  Its  conduct  towards 
America  lias  from  the  first  been  characterised  by  a  trim¬ 
ming  spirit.  It  has  been  afraid  to  say  any  thing  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  America,  lest  it  should  be  accused  of  republican 
propensities.  In  treating  of  her  resources,  her  institu¬ 
tions,  her  literary  exertions,  it  has  uniformly  damned 
with  faint  praise.  We,  having  the  good  fortune  not  to 
be  suspicious  characters — at  all  events,  above  the  suspicion 
of  coquetting  with  democracy — dare  to  speak  out.  We 
say,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  number  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  the  ivriter  of  the  article  on  Dr  Channing’s 
sermons  has  sought  most  unjustly  to  depreciate  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  Cooper.  Nor  can  we  excuse  him  on  the  score  of 
incapacity,  for  his  able  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Chan- 
ning  shows  what  he  can  do  when  he  pleases.  lie  passes 
over  the  poets  of  America  in  silence,  although  many  of 
them  (Percival  and  Bryant  in  particular)  are  equal  to 
not  a  few  of  the  British  bards  lauded  in  the  pages  of  the 
Edinburgh,  Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  America,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  Quarterly  has  a  very  amiable  article  on 
the  poetical  remains  of  a  Miss  Davidson,  of  Plattsburgh, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  which,  to  our  notions  however, 
would  have  been  more  in  place  in  one  of  our  juvenile 
Annuals. 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  the  Quarterly  contains 
respectable  articles  on  Systems  in  Natural  History — the 
Life  and  Services  of  Captain  Beaver — and  Tytler’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Scotland.  The  Elinhurgh  contains  a  just  and 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Mrs  Hemans — the 
conclusion  of  which  is,  however,  unworthy  of  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  particularly  namby-pamby.  The  articles  on 
the  Life  of  Locke,  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe, 
and  Burckhardt’s  Travels,  are  instructive  and  interesting. 
.The  review,  also,  of  Cousin’s  Cows  do  Pliilosophie 
evinces  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  review  of  Auldjo’s 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  written  by  an  old  woman,  and 
tliat  of  Flaxman’s  Lectures  on  Sculpture  by  one  who 
knows  notliing  of  the  subject.  The  notice  of  Niebuhr’s 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians  is  got  up  on  the  very 
original  principle  of  reading  the  ]»refaces,  and  turning 
over  the  leaves  on  chance  for  an  occasional  extract.  The 
article  on  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Chemical  Sci¬ 
ence  is  worthy  of  attention. 


Tales  of  a  Briefless  Barrister,  In  three  volumes  8vo. 
Pp.  306,  309,  and  300.  London.  Henry  Colburn 
and  Richard  Bentley.  1830. 

A  MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  this  work.  There 
exists  in  this  island,  as  well  as  on  tlie  continents  of  Europe 
and  America,  a  numerous  and  ill-starred  class,  known  by 
different  names  in  different  countries,  but  among  us  by 
the  appellation  of  “  briefless  barristers.”  They  are  learn¬ 
ed,  for  most  of  them  ivear  wigs ;  they  are  independent, 
for  all  of  them,  alas  !  serve  their  country,  in  its  courts  of 
justice,  without /ife  or  reward  ;  they  are  obliging,  for,  in¬ 
stead  of  superciliously  Avaiting  till  consulted  like  their 
haughtier  and  better-employed  brethren,  they  have  been 
known  to  offer  their  advice  (obtrude,  is  the  expression 
used  by  the  rude  rabble)  before  it  was  called  for ;  yet 
must  all  their  good  qualities  wither  unemployed,  like  “  the 
fat  weed  that  roots  itself  on  I-»ethe’s  Avliarf,”  or  like  flowers 
Avasting  “  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

The  sensation  excited  among  these  people,  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  one  of  their  number  intended  to  appear 
before  the  Avorld  as  the  author  of  a  light  and  frivolous 
publication,  is  inconceivable.  The  great  secret  of  their 
profession,  that  upon  Avhich  their  Avhole  success  in  life 
depends,  is  to  induce  men  of  business  to  belieA’e  that  they 
knoAV  of  nothing,  and  ciire  for  nothing,  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  court,  and  the  matters  therein  discussed.  Some  of 
them  haA'e  been  more  than  sus|M»cted  of  an  heretical  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  but  their  adorations  have 
ever  been  performed  stealthily  and  in  secret ;  by  the  lone 


lamp  of  midnight,  and  behind  doors,  trebly  locked  arid 
bolted.  This  AAWshipping  of  false  gods  Avas  a  mysterv  of 
the  order,  like  the  unlaAvful  orgies  said  to  liave  been  cele 
brated  in  the  inner  conclaAe  of  the  Templars.  But  now 
their  shame  Avas  in  danger  of  being  divulged  by  the  indis¬ 
cretion  of  a  brother — the  Avorld  AA^as  about  to  knoAv  that 
there  AA'cre  men  of  their  number  Avho  cultivated  litera¬ 
ture.  The  hairs  of  eA’ery  honest  man’s  Avig  among  them 
stood  erect  AvitJi  horror,  as  if  a  stream  of  electric  Iluid 
Avere  diffused  around  ;  every  particle  of  powder  seemed 
vivified  by  a  separate  soul,  and  arose  in  thick  clouds,  like 
the  men  of  Kent  hastening  to  rally  round  the  standard  of 
Protestant  ascendency  ;  and  like  Homer’s  Avarriors  in  the 
dark,  or  Milton’s  fallen  spirits  in  the  shades  below,  grim 
ghastly,  and  convulsed  visages,  held  deep  counsel  how  to 
avert  the  impending  fate.  It  Avms  resolved  that  each  true 
brother  of  the  order  should  purchase  as  many  co])ies  lu** 
his  finances  admitted  of ;  a  petition  AAms  presented  to  tJie 
Avell-employed  barristers  for  a  subsidy,  seeing  that  “  hv 
this  craft  they  too  had  their  living  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Temple  Avere  heard  to  mutter,  that  if  the  profession 
Aveathered  this  storm,  they  Avould  instantly  renew  their 
proposal  for  admitting  none  to  the  bar  Avho  did  not  pos^ 
sess  an  independent  fortune,  for  among  such  persons  there 
Avas  less  danger  of  finding  literary  men,  and  a  better  pro¬ 
spect  of  raising  funds  for  a  struggle  like  the  present.  The 
first  impression  was  bought  up  before  it  reached  the  pub- 
lie  eye  ;  a  second  suffered  the  same  fate  ;  a  third  Avas  dis¬ 
patched  to  Scotland,  Avhich  has  been  engrossed  in  like 
manner.  We  learn,  hoAvever,  that  the  persevering  spirit 
of  Mr  Colburn  has  not  yet  giA^en  up  the  contest ;  that  he 
is  preparing  a  fourth  and  larger  impression,  to  the  cast¬ 
ing  off  of  Avhich  all  the  steam-presses  of  all  the  liondou 
Journals  haAe  lent  their  aid,  generously  postponing  their 
oAAm  interests  to  the  great  cause  of  literature.  Tia'o  stray 
copies  have  reached  France  and  America,  and  are  heiiig 
reprinted  in  the  one  country,  and  translated  in  the  other; 
so  affairs  Avear  at  present  rather  a  promising  aspect. 

We  have,  by  great  exertions,  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
copy  of  the  Avork  complete,  except  that  it  Avants  the  tir>t 
chapter  of  the  first  story,  and  the  fourteenth  of  the  se¬ 
cond  ;  and,  after  perusing  it  attentively,  we  feel  inclined 
to  exhort  the  “  Briefiess  Bandsters”  to  desist  from  a  strug¬ 
gle,  in  Avhich  it  is  evident  to  every  unconcerned  bystander 
that  they  must  ultimately  be  routed.  They  have  really 
no  interest  to  continue  it ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  title 
“  Briefiess  Barrister”  is  merely  assumed  ;  for  any  (me 
Avho  has  read  these  tales  must  alloAV  that  the  author  can¬ 
not  possibly  belong  to  that  body’.  He  is  a  man  ot  taste 
and  talent,  neither  professionally  pedantic,  nor  soured  by 
the  Avorld’s  neglect.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  name  so 
unsuited  to  his  character,  in  such  a  frolicsome  spirit,  as 
has  sometimes  led  men  to  veil  a  Avarm  and  morbidly  seii- 
sitiA’e  heart  under  an  exterior  of  misanthropy. 

The  tales  are  tAVO  in  number, — “  S(?cond  thoughts  are 
best,”  and  “  NeAv  Neighbours.”  They  are  throughout 
characterised  by  good  taste  and  proper  feeling.  I  hey  du 
not  aspire  to  any  thing  great,  but  are  told  in  a  playlul 
manner ;  from  Avhich,  hoAA^ev'er,  it  is  evident  that  thc\ 
are  the  elegant  trilling  of  a  strong  mind.  c  heartilj 
recommend  them  to  our  readers. 


The  Comic  Annual,  By  Thomas  Hood,  Esq.  Londun. 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1830.  12mo.  Pp*  ^  ^ 

We  gave  our  readers  tAVO  characteristic  extracts  hum 
this  Annual  last  AA^eek.  We  shall  now  give  theni  u"‘  ^ 
two  more.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  its  contents  critica  )• 
It  contains  thirtv-seven  distinct  contributions,  eithei  m 
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jp„,rtli  prevents  us  from  extracting  it,  we  siiall  give,  iii- 
bteadj  a  jeu-iVesprit  not  less  amusing,  called 

THE  angler’s  farewell. 

**  Resign’d,  I  kiss  the  rod.” 

“  Well,  I  think  it  is  time  to  put  up  ! 

FoJ*  it  does  not  accord  with  my  notions, 

Wrist,  elhow,  and  chine, 

Stiff  from  throwing  the  line, 

To  take  nothing  at  last  hy  my  motions! 

“  I  ground-bait  my  way  as  I  go, 

And  <lip  in  at  each  watery  dimple, 

Jlut  how^ever  I  wish 
To  inveigle  the  fish, 

To  my  gentle  they  will  not  play  si/nj)lef 

**  Though  my  float  goes  so  swimmingly  on, 

3Iy  had  luck  never  seems  to  diminish  ; 

It  would  seem  that  the  bream 
3Iust  he  scarce  in  the  stream. 

And  the  chuby  though  it’s  chubby,  be  t/unnisli  / 

“  Not  a  trout  there  can  be  in  the  place. 

Not  a  grayling  nor  rud  worth  the  mention  ;  ’ 

And  although  at  my  hook 
With  attention  I  look, 

I  can  ne’er  see  my  hook  with  a  tench  on  / 

“  At  a  brandling  once  gudgeon  would  gape  ; 

But  they  seem  uimn  diflerent  terms  now  ; 

Have  they  taken  advice 
Of  the  ‘  Council  of  Xice^' 

And  rejected  their  ‘  ifut  of  JCorinsf  now  ? 

‘‘In  vain  my  live-minnow  I  spin. 

Not  a  pike  seems  to  think  it  worth  snatching  ; 

For  the  gut  I  have  brought, 

I  had  better  have  bought 
A  good  roi>e,  that  was  used  to  Jack-catching  ! 

“  Not  a  nibble  has  ruffled  my  cork, 

It  is  vain  in  this  river  to  search  then  ; 

I  may  wait  till  it’s  night 
Without  any  bite. 

And  at  roost-time  have  never  w.  perch  then  ! 

“  No  roach  can  I  meet  with— no  bleak. 

Save  what  in  the  air  is  so  sharp  now  ; 

Not  a  dace  have  I  got. 

And  I  fear  it  is  not 
‘  Carpe  diem,’  a-day  for  the  carp  now ! 

()h  !  there  is  not  a  one-pound  prize 
To  be  got  in  this  fresh-v/ater  lottery  ! 

What  then  can  I  deem 
Of  so  flshless  a  stream. 

But  that  ’tis— like  St  3Iary’s— / 

“  For  an  cel  I  have  learn’d  how  to  try, 

By  a  method  of  Walton’s  own  showing ; 

But  a  flsherman  feels 
Little  prospect  of  eels. 

In  a  path  that’s  devoted  to  towing  ! 

“  I  have  tried  all  the  water  for  miles, 

1  ill  I’m  weary  of  dipping  and  casting : 

And  hungry  and  faint, 

Let  the  fancy  just  paint, 
hat  it  is,  without  fishy  to  fasting! 

“  And  the  rain  drizzles  down  very  last, 

bile  my  dinner-time  sounds  from  a  far  bell ; 

So,  wet  to  the  skin. 

I’ll  e’en  walk  to  my  inn, 
here  at  least  I  am  sure  of  a  Bar-bell ! 

lo  this  we  shall  add  a  prose  sketch,  “  which  hath  a 
hioral  in’t :  ” 

A  SPENT  a  ALL. 

“  A  ball  is  a  round,  but  not  a  perpetual  round  f»f  plea¬ 
sure,  It  spends  itself  at  last,  like  that  from  the  cannon’s 
»  ur  rather,  like  that  greatest  of  balls,  ‘  the  great  globe 
1^11,  is  ‘  dissolved,  with  all  that  it  iuheritn.* 


“  Four  o’clock  strikes.  The  company  are  all  but  gone, 
and  the  musicians  ‘  j)ut  up  ’  with  their  absence.  A  few 
^figures,'  however,  remain  that  have  never  been  danced, 
Mid  the  hostess,  who  is  all  urbanity  and  turbanity,  kindly 
hopes  that  they  will  stand  up  for  ‘  one  set  more.’  The  six 
figures  jump  at  the  offer  ;  they  ‘  wake  the  harp,’  get  the  fid¬ 
dlers  into  a  fresh  srrapi*.  and  ‘the  liancers*  are  put  through 
their  exercise.  This  may  be  called  the  dance  of  death,  for 
it  ends  every  thing.  The  band  is  disbanded,  and  the  ball 
takes  the  form  of  a  family  circle.  It  is  long  past  the  time 
when  ‘churchyards  yawn,’  but  the  mouth  of  mamma  opens 
to  a  bore  that  gives  hopes  of  the  Thames  Tunnel.  Papa, 
to  whom  the  ball  has  been  any  thing  but  a  force-meat  one, 
seizes  eagerly  upon  the  first  eatables  he  can  catch,  and  with 
his  mouth  open,  and  his  eyes  shut,  declares,  in  the  spirit  of 
an  ‘  Kxaminer’  into  such  things,  that  a  ‘  Party  is  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few.*  The  son,  heartily  tired 
of  a  suit  of  broad-cloth  cut  narrow,  assents  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  having  no  further  use  for  his  curhsl  head,  lays  it 
((uietly  on  the  shelf.  The  daughter  droops;  art  has  had 
h(?r  Almack’s,  and  nature  establishes  a  Free  and  Easy. 
Grace  throws  herself  skow-wow  any-how  on  an  ottoman, 
and  Good-breeding  crosses  her  legs.  Rose^  begin  to  relax, 
and  curls  to  unbend  themselves  ;  the  very  candles  seem  re¬ 
leased  from  the  restraints  of  gentility;  and  getting  low,  some 
begin  to  smoke,  while  others  indulge  in  a  gutter.  Muscles 
and  sinews  feel  equally  let  hwse,  and  by  way  of  a  joke,  the 
cramp  ties  a  double  knot  in  C’larinda's  calf. 

“  Clarinda  screams.  To  this  appeal  the  maternal  heart 
is  more  awake  than  the  maternal  eyes,  and  the  maternal 
hand  begins  hastily  to  bestow  its  friction,  not  on  the  leg  of 
sutfering,  but  on  the  leg  of  the  sofa.  In  the  meantime, 
paternal  hunger  gets  satisfied.  He  eats  slower  and  sleeps 
fcister,  subsiding,  like  a  gorgisl  Boa  Gonstrictor,  into  torpid¬ 
ity  ;  and  in  this  state,  grasping  an  extinguished  windle,  he. 
lights  himself  uj>  to  bed.  Clarinda  follows,  stumbling 
through  her  stejis  in  a  doze-a-doze  ;  the  brother  is  next,  and 
mamma,  having  seen  with  half  an  eye  that  all  is  s<ife,  winds 
up  the  ])rocession. 

“  Every  ball,  however,  has  its  rebound,  and  so  has  this 
in  their  dreams ; — with  the  mother  who  has  a  daughter  as 
a  golden  ball ;  with  the  daughter  who  has  a  lover  as  an  eye¬ 
ball  ;  with  the  son  who  has  a  rival  as  a  jiistol-ball ;  but 
with  the  father,  who  has  no  dreams  at  all,  as  nothing  but 
the  blacking-ball  of  oblivion  1” 

We  conclude  with  the  concluding  article,  which  is  aii 

ODE  TO  ST  S WITHIN. 

•*  The  rain  it  raincth  every  day.” 

“  The  daWii  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 

On  evTy  window-frame  hang  lR*aded  damps, 

Like  rows  of  small  illumination  lamps. 

To  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  Showers  ! 

A  constant  sprinkle  jiatters  I’rom  all  leaves. 

The  very  Dryads  are  not  dry,  hut  soppers, 

And  from  the  houses’  eaves 
Tumble  eaves-droppers. 

“  The  hundred  clerks  that  live  along  the  street. 
Bondsmen  to  meiviintile  and  city  schemers. 

With  sipiashing,  sloshing,  and  galloshing  fetd, 

Go  paddling,  paddling,  through  the  wet  like  btrcainers, 
Each  hurrying  to  (uirn  the  daily  stipend— 

Umbrellas  pass  of  every  shade  of  gi’eeu. 

And  now  and  then  a  crimson  one  is  seen, 

Like  an  umbrella  ripened, 

“  Over  the  way  a  waggon 

Stands  with  six  smoking  horses,  shrinking,  blinking, 
While  in  the  George  an<l  Dragon 
The  man  is  keeping  himself  dry— and  drinking  ! 

The  butcher’s  boy  skulks  underneath  his  tray, 

Hats  shine— shoes  don’t — and  down  drop  collars  ; 
And  one  blue  parasol  cries  all  the  way 

To  school,  in  company  with  four  small  scholars  ! 

“  l^nhappy  is  the  man  to-day,  who  rides, 

3Iaking  his  journey  sloppier,  not  shorter; 

Aye,  tin*re  they  go,  a  dozen  of  outsides. 

Performing  on  ‘  a  stage  with  real  water  !’. 

A  dripping  paujier  crawls  along  the  way, 
k  The  only  real  willing  out-of-dcK>rer, 

And  says,  or  seems  to  siiy, 

*  Well,  I  am  poor  enough— but  here's  a  pourcr  P 
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“  'rhe  scene  in  water-colours  thus  I  paint,) 

Is  your  own  festival,  you  Sloppy  Saint ! 

Mother  of  all  the  Family  of  Rainers  ! 

Saint  of  the  Soakers  ! 

Making  all  people  croakers, 

Like  frogs  in  swampy  marshes,  and  complainers ! 

And  why  you  mizzle  forty  days  together, 

Giving  the  earth  your  water-soup  to  sup, 

I  marvel — Why  such  wet,  mysterious  weather ! 

I  wish  you’d  clear  it  up  f 

‘‘  A  Queen  you  are,  raining  in  your  own  right, 

Yet  oh  !  how  little  flatter’d  by  report ! 

Even  by  those  that  seek  the  court. 

Pelted  with  every  term  of  spleen  and  spite. 

Folks  rail  and  swear  at  you  in  every  place ; 

They  say  you  are  a  creature  of  no  bowel ; 

They  say  you’re  always  washing  Natui’e’s  face. 

And  that  you  then  supply  her 
With  nothing  drier, 

Than  some  old  'wi’inging  cloud  by  way  of  towel ! 

The  whole  town  wants  you  duck’d,  just  as  you  duck  it, 
They  wish  you  on  your  own  mud  porridge  supper’d, 
They  hope  that  you  may  kick  your  own  big  bucket, 
Or  in  your  water-butt  go  souse  !  heels  up'ard ! 

They  arc,  in  short,  so  weary  of  your  drizzle, 

They’d  sjnll  the  water  in  your  veins  to  stop  it— 

I3e  warn’d  !  You  are  too  paitud  to  a  mizzle— 

Pray  drop  it  /” 

Mr  Hood  has  had  little  assistance  in  this  Annual. 
Horatio  Smith,  a  Mr  Edward  Herbert,  and  Miss  Isabel 
Hill,  are  his  only  contributors.  Of  Mr  Hood’s  peculiar 
species  of  humour,  we  intend  taking  an  early  opportunity 
of  speaking  at  greater  length. 


Planter,  Asiaticcr  Rarlores  ;  or,  Dcscriptiom  and  Figures 
of  a  select  Number  of  Unpublished  East  Indian  Plants. 
Ry  M.  Wallich,  M.  and  Ph.  1).,  Superintendent  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Botanic  Garden  at 
Calcutta.  No.  I.  Folio.  Published  by  Treuttel  and 
Wurtz,  Treuttel,  juii.  and  Richter,  London.  18^9. 

This  splendid  work  promises  to  supply  a  desideratum 
ill  the  science  of  Botany.  The  Flora  of  our  East  Indian 
dominions  is  rich  in  plants,  very  imperfectly  known  to 
tlie  European  botanist,  and  important,  in  an  economical 
as  well  as  a  merely  scientific  (loint  of  view.  The  name 
of  Dr  Wallich  is  honourably  known  to  botanists,  and  the 
materials  for  his  ]>resent  work  have  been  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  a  twenty  years’  residence  in  India,  during  thirteen 
of  which  he  has  been  attached  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Calcutta,  and  liberally  supported  by  the  East  India  Com- 
])any,  in  the  charge  of  that  Institution,  and  also  in  various 
journeys  in  Iliiidostan,  Nipal,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
I  he  Birinah  countries.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  three 
volumes,  and  will  be  published  in  twelve  numbers,  each 
containing  tw’enty-five  engravings,  with  letter-press.  The 
drawings  have  been  executed  by  native  artists,  under  the 
4lircc,tion  of  the  author.  The  lithography  of  the  work 
has  been  elegantly  and  accurately  executed,  and  the  colour¬ 
ing  (which  is  done  with  the  hand)  is  extremely  rich.  The 
accompanying  descriptions  are  clear  and  satisfactory.  We 
understand  that  the  author,  who  is  at  present  in  this 
country,  will  remain  until  his  work  is  completed.  The 
publication  of  the  ferns  of  India  has  been  undertaken  by 
our  two  distinguished  cryptogamic  botanists,  Drs  Hooker 
and  Grevillc.  The  work  now  before  us  is  dedicated  to 
the  East  India  Company,  who,  besides  encouriiging  and 
supporting  the  author  in  his  researches,  have  come  for¬ 
ward  with  readiness  and  liberality  to  aid  him  in  the  pub¬ 
lication. 


A  Glance  at  London,  DrusscLs,  and  Paris.  By  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  Scotsman.  Edinburgh.  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
8 VO.  Pp.  1829. 

WjL  thdujk  our  stars  that  we  have  not  often  read  smaller 


drivel  than  that  which  is  contained  in  this  volume.  The 
author  appears  to  be  a  good,  weak  man,  without  the  slight 
est  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  any  qualifications  what 
ever  to  entitle  him  to  put  his  opinions  in  print.  He  may 
be  respected  as  a  very  worthy  person  in  his  native  town  • 
but  when  he  “  glanced”  at  London,  Brussels,  and  Paris* 
he  was  altogether  out  of  his  element.  A  specimen  or  two 
of  his  style  will  at  once  prove  the  justice  of  our  criticism 
and  amuse  our  readers. 

After  travelling  “  inside  ”  as  far  as  Birmingham,  and 
meeting  with  a  religious  lady  “  of  a  pleasing  appearance  ” 
who  carried  a  Bible  with  her,  talked  “  with  regard  to  the 
import  of  the  Millennial  prophecies,”  and  “  turned  up  the 
2()th  chapter  of  Revelations,  and  stated  her  views  with 
precision,”  and  after  also  favouring  us  with  a  hymn  by  the 
Rev.  Ciesar  Malan,  our  author  proceeds  in  very  eloquent 
terms  as  follows  : — “  The  accommodations  of  public  tra¬ 
velling  from  Birmingham  to  London  are,  I  presume,  the 
best  in  liurope.  The  horses  are  like  those  elsewhere 
used  in  the  equipages  of  the  yentrtj ;  they  peuv  the  ground ; 
and  when  the  ostler,  at  a  signal,  lets  go  the  curbs  of  the 
leaders,  and  withdraws  from  their  front,  the  whole  four- 
in-hand  bound  off  like  so  many  greyhounds.  From  the 
shortness  of  the  stages,  the  concern  is  enabled  to  do  ten 
and  twelve  miles  an  hour  ; — a  most  extraordinary  speed 
to  be  kept  up  for  hundreds  of  miles.  But  every  thing  is 
sacrificed  to  dispatch  ;  and  I  hazard  the  opinion,  that  other 
ten  minutes  might  he  added  to  the  tioeniy  minutes*  breakfast.** 
A  fine  practical  suggestion  !  and  worthy  the  attention  of 
Sir  Francis  Freeling.  But  our  “  Provincial  Scotsman” 
at  length  arrives  in  London,  and  when  there,  he  waits 
upon  “  an  old  benevolent  lady  — he  likev/ise  sees  a  gig 
upset,  and  “  moralizes  upon  the  jieculiar  fatality  of  gigs, 
and  why  danger  should  attach,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  that  species  of  vehicle  ;” — he  likewise  has  the  courage 
to  visit  the  police-office  in  Bow  Street ;  but  he  tells  us, — 
“  I  felt  at  first  chary  of  trusting  myself  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  this  redoubtable  compter  ;  although  innocence  is 
there  very  safe  indeed,  and  I  daresay  easily  detectinl  and 
discriminated  from  guilt.”  Poor  innocent  creature  !  l  or 
the  fate  of  London,  however,  in  the  aggregate,  he  is  d«’ep~ 
ly  apprehensive. — “  It  does  not  seem  want  of  charity,” 
quoth  he,  “  to  be  deeply  apprehensive  for  the  fate  ol  this 
great  city  in  the  day  of  final  doom,  in  such  a  v/ay  as  the 
contemplation  thereof  might  affect  the  luidcrstanding  witli 
uncontrollable  sadness,  and  the  heart  w’ith  bitter  weeping. 


‘  O  that  they  w^ere  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that 
they  w'uuld  consider  their  latter  end!”’  He  ol  course 
gets  out  of  London  as  soon  as  possible,  having  just 
“  glanced”  at  the  old  benevolent  lady,  and  the  gig,  and 
the  police-office.  He  arrives  at  Dover,  where  he  saw  a 
very'  extraordinary  sight : — “  When  walking  about  the 
quay’s  of  Dover,  and  searching  for  something  hrciich,  1 
perceived  some  men  in  a  steam-packet,  who,  Irom  thru’ 
language,  were  Gauls  (!)  but,  somewhat  contrary  to  luy 
Scotch  expectations,  were  sturdy’,  alert,  respectable  peopir, 
having  no  monkey  looks  about  them  (!)  some  with  fair  and 
reddish  hair,  and  not  at  all  like  Jews'*  (!)  This  w'as  trul\ 
w'onderful ;  but  our  provincial  friend  having  got  on  board 
next  morning,  was  determined  to  dive  farther  into  the  lieai  t 
of  the  my'stery ;  so,  summoning  up  all  his  courage,  he  ‘‘  pid>' 
licly  commenced  speaking  in  the  French  laiiguiige,  having 
met  a  modest  Swiss  gentleman  on  whose  patience  1  tres]»a»- 
ed  for  this  purpose.”  Unfortunately’,  however,  there  \va'>*. 
sw'ell  on  the  sea,  “  which  caused  a  titillation  in  his  bread 
every  lee-lurch  that  the  vessel  made,”and,  alter  “a 
incipient  squeamishness,”  he  made  a  “  rush  to  the  side  o 
the  vessel.”  In  this  terrible  extremity,  what  heart  do* 
not  bleed  for  the  “  Provincial  Scotsman?”  It  isdelig|l 
fill  to  know,  nevertheless,  that  he  arrived  siilely  in  fa  ai  , 
and  being  “  recruited  so  far  as  to  be  satisfied  tliat  it 
ail  undoubted  fact  be  was  in  Franc**,”  be  went  to  t  ic 
market-place,  where  he  states  an  important  lact 
ffrst  purchase  in  this  foreign  realm  w'as 
ginger^breadf  from  an  oM  woman's  stall;  but  it  coutan  - 
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110  ginger;  therefore,  I  bestowed  it  upon  a  black-eyed 
urchin.”  What  can  it  in  reality  have  been  that  was  thus 
palmed  upon  our  author  ?  It  was  something  like  gimjer- 
bread,  hut  as  it  contained  no  ginger,  it  could  not  he  (jin- 
^gr-hread.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  very  deep 
plot  hail  been  laid,  in  Avhich  we  have  no  doubt  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France  was  concerned,  to  administer  poison 
to  our  Frovincial  Scotsman,  wdiose  real  character  was, 
perhaps,  an  object  of  suspicion.  We  should  like  much 
to  know  whctlier  the  ‘‘  black-eyed  urchin”  died  after  eat¬ 
ing  this  substance  ?  Hut,  in  ‘‘  foreign  realms,”  marvels 
never  cease.  Our  traveller  met  with  half-a-dozen  knife- 
grinders  in  Calais,  and  “  took  the  advantage  of  having 
the  large  blade  of  his  knife  sharpened  by  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  as  to  triisting  the  little  pen-cutter  to  a  French  am^ 
hulatorg  cutler,  1  had  too  mean  an  opinion  of  their  advance 
in  the  iron-trade  to  do  so.''  How  deep  the  knowledge 
which  is  shown  by  the  exercise  of  this  wise  precaution  ! 
We  have,  however,  still  more  to  learn  concerning  these 
knife-grinders  : — “  One  of  these  smutty-bearded  gentry 
touched  the  finger  of  another  with  a  small  hot  wheel, 
who,  in  exchange,  spit  in  his  ear ;  the  whole  laughed, 
and  there  was  no  more  ado.  I  record  this  extraordinary 
fact,  as  it  was  the  only  practical  joke  I  saw  played  olF  in 
France  ;  and,  after  much  watching  of  the  conduct  of  shoe¬ 
black^,  cahriolcf -drivers,  ivatermcn,  coalmen,  jugglers,  and 
tonscurs  of  cats  and  dogs  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  I  am 
bound  to  declare,  that  I  never  afterwards  witnessed  such 
a  brcjich  of  politeness  as  this  needy  hut  jocular  knife- 
grinder  was  guilty  of.” 

Our  readers,  we  daresay,  now  begin  to  understand  the 
“  Provincial  Scotsman”  pretty  well.  We  shall  just  fol¬ 
low  him  for  a  moment  to  Paris,  and  then  leave  him  to 
himself  for  ever.  With  the  general  profligacy  of  the 
French  metropolis,  he  was  of  course  no  less  shocked  than 
ho  ha<l  been  in  London.  “  In  surveying,”  says  he,  “  for 
the  first  time,  a  population  of  thirty  millions,  it  is  a  fear¬ 
ful  judgment  that  charity  herself  is  driven  to  form,  that 
only  a  few,  a  very  few,  shall  he  saved  from  such  a  sum  of 
destruction  ;  the  awful  majority  choosing  deliberately  to 
perish,  and  pass  their  long  eternity  far  from  the  smiles  of 
the  countenance  of  the  Eternal.”  Not  less  decided,  and 
still  more  original,  are  our  author’s  opinions  on  play¬ 
acting  : — ‘‘  The  accompaniments  of  jday-acting  are  truly 
dreadful ;  it  is  an  attendance  on  a  diversion,  in  common 
with  those  of  both  sexes,  who  are  avowedly  abaud<uied  to 
the  brutal  xittermost  of  moral  pollution.  1  have  sometimes 
had  an  Utopian  idea,  that  the  theatre  could  not  only  be 
purged,  but  made  the  freijuent  source  of  much  advantage 
to  mankind.  Suppose  a  conversion  scene,  deeply  depict¬ 
ed,  (!)  awfully  develo|MHl,  making  impressions  on  the  au¬ 
dience,  similar  to  the  religious  awakeidngs  at  Camhusla/ig 
and  other  places  ; — at  the  midnight  hour,  the  horrible  dis¬ 
tress  of  an  alarmed  conscience,  lighted  up  and  represented 
with  scenic  strength  ;  the  audience  lost  in  reverential  fear  ; 
the  fatal  symptoms  increase — agony  becomes  despair,  and 
the  subject  insupportable:  perhaps  this  might  not  be  an 
unfavourable  moment  for  the  still  small  vtuce  of  the  Gos- 
ind  to  speak  forth  in  terms  of  deep  and  boundless  atfection, 
making  its  way  to  hearts  already  appalleil,  and,  it  may  be, 
melted,  by  the  dreadful  apparition  of  an  offended  law  of 
f'od.  7'hus  have  I  dreamt."  Dreamt  indeed  !  Ima- 
gini;  Kean  or  Charles  Kemble  in  the  agonies  of  a  conver- 
*^ion  !  Hut  notwithstiinding  his  detestation  of  the  regular 
drama,  our  “provincial”  acquaintance  ventured  to  the 
Opera  once  or  twice.  “  Nevertheless,  during  the  super¬ 
lative  hay>pint^  I  enjoyed,  the  occasional  wantonness  of 
the  dancing  came  across  my  conscience,  and  the  question 
occurred — What  hast  thou  to  do  here?”  Poor  man! 
— ‘After  residing  some  time  in  Paris,  he  supplies  us  with 
the  following  truly  philosophical  information : — “  It  may  be 
proper  to  {hisscss  my  reader,  from  time  to  time,  with  those 
phenomena  of  French  society  which  opened  gradually  to 
«u/  view.  About  this  time,  1  began  to  perceive  how  much 
more  life  is  devoted  to  light  amusement  here  than  in 


England  ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  larger  demand  throughout 
for  trinkets,  ornaments,  prints,  pictures,  and  dress.” 

Hestowing  upon  him  the  highest  praise  for  this  wonder¬ 
ful  discovery,  we  must  now  leave  our  Provincial  Scotsman 
“  in  the  midst  of  the  overwhelming  cincture  of  Parisian 
carnality,”  and  content  ourselves  with  simply  expressing 
our  regret  that  he  ever  wandered  from  the  country  towiA 
of  which  we  suppose  he  is  the  ornament  and  the  pride. 


East  India  and  China  Trade.  A  Review  of  the  Argu¬ 
ments  and  Allegations  which  have  been  offered  to  Par¬ 
liament  against  the  Renewal  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany's  Charter,  London.  Elhugham  Wilson. 

“  Why  then,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim  bark  I 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard.” 

The  success  which  has  attended  IVIr  Huckingham's 
itinerant  lectures  was  owing,  in  ]>art  no  doubt,  to  the 
agreeable  and  graphic  maimer  in  which  he  imparted  to 
his  auditors  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  he  descrilMKl  ; 
but  more  to  a  widely-iliffused  and  maturing  wish  through¬ 
out  the  country,  to  enquire  into  the  policy  of  our  Indian 
government.  This  sjieculative  question  excited  a  degree 
of  almost  morbid  interest.  INIr  Huckingham  did  not  raise 
the  storm,  he  was  merely  one  of  its  earliest  indications. 
He  was  not  the  breath  which  stirred  up  the  w'aves,  he  was 
merely  a  bubble  dancing  on  their  crests,  aiul  so  first  at¬ 
tracting  the  eye  ol‘  the  mariner.  IMr  Huckingham  is  a 
man  of  quick  and  accurate  conce]>tion,  and  has  a  ]deasiiig 
manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  but  lie  has  not 
strength  or  reach  of  mind  to  govern  or  reform  a  state. 
AImwc  all,  in  as  far  as  reganls  India,  he  is  ibdicieiit  in 
that  which  chiefly  recommends  him  to  mir  attention  when 
he  s]»eaks  of  other  I'bistern  countries — he  has  not  an  ex¬ 
tensive  personal  a<<(uaint,ince  with  it.  His  stay  there 
was  sliort ;  his  visits  extemled  to  but  a  small  ])ortion  <d* 
it ;  his  knowledge  concerning  it  rests  like  our  own — chief¬ 
ly  upon  hearsiiy.  In  what  regards  the  main  <|uestlon  at 
issue,  he  stands  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  less  tra¬ 
velled  fellow-countrymen.  Still  he  has  become,  in  sonu! 
degree,  the  organ  of  the  party  attached  to  innovations; 
and  it  is  tbi'ough  him  that  weare  toexpe4:t  to  receive  theii* 
pleadings  and  statements  of’ fact.  This  we  hav<*  liitluM’to 
done  through  the  channel  of  his  Orienttd Herald,  the  con- 
I  eluding  number  of  which  was  published  on  the  first  <d’ 
j  the  present  month.  'Fhe  w'ork  is  heiu'etorth  tti  Im*  juib- 
iish<‘d  under  the  titb;  of  tln^  Oriental  (Juarterly  Revieir, 
j  F^xcejit  in  so  far  as  it  mciV  be  improved  by  llu!  increased 
exjierience  of  the  e^litor,  it  is  to  continue  in  other  resjos  ts 
essentially  unaltered.  It  must  be  an  interesting  work, 
as  that  to  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  ex)U'(;ssion  of  Uu* 
feelings  of  a  large  ami  important  party  in  the  India  ques¬ 
tion,  and  also  on  account  of  much  curious  matter  resiiect- 
iiig  the  F^ast  in  general. 

Our  government  hits  as  yet  refrained  from  uttering  any 
opinion  in  this  matter.  'J'he  India  C’lunpany,  if  it  has 
taken  any  steps  in  self-defence,  has  taken  them  in  se¬ 
cret.  Its  unofficial  partisans  are,  however,  beginning  lo 
bestir  themselves  ;  and,  to  judge  by  the  pamphlet  we  have 
quoted  above,  they  seem  inclined  totake  pretty  highgroiind. 
We  dll  not  feel  oursidves  called  iijoin  to  give  a  deciiled 
I  opinion  on  the  question  ;  but  we  think  many  of  the  rea¬ 
sonings  contained  in  thi^  broehure  before  us,  groumled  as 
they  are  on  important  statistical  documents,  are  n'orthy 
i  of  attention.  As  yet  only  the  advo<!ates  of  innovation 
have  b<‘en  heard,  and  they  have  ilone  what  in  them  lay, 
to  stir  the  nation  up  to  action  upon  partial  averments. 
We  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  [Hilitics  of  the  <lay  ;  but 
we  think  the  relations  of  this  country  to  India  a  probleni 
of  sufficient  importanci*  in  political  science  to  justify  our 
diM!ussing  it  apart  from  party  l  unsideratioiis,  and  we  in¬ 
tend  to  revert  to  it  ere  long. 
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W  averleif  Nuvebi,  New  Etlilion.  Vol.  VII.  Roh  Rof/, 
Edinburgh.  ('Udell  &  Co. 

The  attractions  to  this  volume  arc  a  long  Infrodnction, 
which  extends  to  1  *15 pages,  and  contains  many  interesting 
particulars  concerning  Hoh  Roy  and  liis  times, — a  frontis- 
]>iece  by  Kidd,  representing  the  scene  in  the  l*olhootli 
of  Glasgow,  on  which  Ave  cannot  hestoAV  much  ]»raise, — 
and  a  A’ignette  by  (*halon,  elegant  and  characteristic.  We 
may  mention  two  reminiscences  concerning  Rob  Roy, 
Avhich  Ave  liaA'c  heard  from  an  old  ladv,  and  which  are 
curious.  She  remembered  seeing  the  Aehicle,  Avhich  car¬ 
ried  off  the  body  of  Roy  after  his  execution,  driATn  out 
of  Edinburgh  at  a  A*ery  rapid  rate,  ns  it  Avas  said  that  the 
quick  motion  might  possibly  restore  animation.  She 
had  also  visited  the  mother  of  Jeannie  Kav  at  Edinbelh", 
and  had  been  shoAArn  the  “  steds  of  Jeannie’s  nails,  Avhich 
she  left  on  the  wooden  door  cheeks,”  so  determined  Avas 
she  to  to  remain,  if  the  Roys  had  permitted  her. 


Rwiny\<i  New  General  Atlas ;  containing  distinct  Maps 
all  the  Principal  States  and  Kingdoms  throngliont  the 
World;  in  which  the  most  recent  Geographical  JJisco- 
veries  are  accurately  Delineated,  Edinburgh.  Oliver 
and  Rovd.  4to. 

Tins  is  a  iiCAv  edition  of  the  best  School  Atlas  Avith 
which  Ave  are  acquainte<l.  The  maps  (27  in  number) 
have  been  re-engraved  by  those  clever  artists — the  3Iessrs 
Aleiizies’  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  so  far  Jis  Ave  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  both  for  external  embellishment 
and  internal  accuracy,  it  AV'ill  not  be  easy  to  surpass 
them. 


A  System  of  Geography,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Stmlents,  Ry  Thomas  EAving.  12th  Edition. 
Garefully  revised  and  corrected,  fhlinburgh.  Oliver 
luid  Royd.  1829.  8v'o.  Pp.  312. 

The  best  possible  proof  of  this  book  being  a  good  book 
is,  that  it  has  come  to  a  tAA'clfth  edition.  IMr  EAving  is 
an  a<‘tive  and  able  teacher,  and  all  his  Avorks  are  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  for  public  schools  and  jirivate  seminaries. 


Health  without  Physic ;  or,  Cordials  for  Youth,  Manhood, 
and  Old  Age,  Including  Maxims,  moral  and  facetious, 
for  the  prevention  of  Disease,  and  the  attainment  of  a 
long  and  vigorous  Life,  Ry  an  Old  Physician.  lion- 
don.  Effingham  W  ilson.  J830.  8vo.  Pp.  271. 

This  is  a  book  Avhich  maybe  taken  like  some  oldladA’’s 
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prescriptions — if  it  does  no  good,  it  Avill  do  no  harm.  It 
is  not  A’cry  profound  or  neAv  ;  but  it  is  amusing  and  chit- 
chatty.  Ilojilth  Avithout  physic  is  certainly  infinitely  to 
be  preferred  to  physic  Avithout  health,  and  tlie  one  is  com¬ 
monly  absent  if  the  other  is  present.  We  only  Avish  that 
the  “  Old  Physician”  had  notprOA’ed  himself  occasionally 
to  be  rather  too  old.  His  advice  is  often  good,  but  his 
“maxims”  are  pretty  frequently  truisms. 


The  Pleasures  of  Anarchy,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  first  pub¬ 
lished  upon  the  Jubilee  in  1809  ;  next  “  intended  for  the 
reflection  of  AfoutlP]  in  1815  ;  and  now  as  a  warning  to 
the  Nursery,  With  Preface,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  Ry 
the  Rev.  T.  NeAV’iihain,  mercer-citizen  of  London. 
London.  Printed  for  the  Author.  1829.  8a’o.  I’p. 
213. 

The  author  of  this  Avork,  in  appealing  to  our  judgment 
fi*om  that  i»f  the  lAmdon  Literary  Gazette,  favours  us  Avdth 
the  decision  of  that  critic,  Avdiich  is  in  these  AV’ords :  — 
.  “  This  volume  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  greatest 

and  most  unqualified  nonsense  Ave  ever  read.”  Having 
I  carefully  revised  the  aAvard  of  the  inferitu*  court,  aah*  find 
I  ourselves  reluctantly  obliged  to  confirm  it,  and  dcccrii 

\  Hccordingly. 


Manual  of  the  Weather  for  the  Year  18.30;  incladinq  a 
Brief  Account  of  the  Cycles  of  the  Winds  and  Weather 
and  of  the  Cirde  of  the  Prices  of  Wheat,  Ry  George 
IMackenzie.  Ihlinburgh.  William  RlackAA^ood.  1829 

Wr.  do  not  exactly  understand  this  book.  It  is  one  of 
considerable  pretensions,  but  Avhen  Ave  come  to  examine 
it,  AA’e  do  not  find  that  it  tells  us  much  more  than  any  of 
the  Aberdeen  Almanacks.  For  Mr  Mackenzie’s  scien¬ 
tific  knoAvledge  avo  entertain  a  respect,  but  there  is  no 
insignificant  alloy  of  commonplace  in  his  present  volume 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


MORE  information  CONCSRNINO  ROBERT 
BURNS— THE  NEW  PORTRAIT,  &c. 

Since  the  publication  of  tlie  article  on  Robert  Burns, 
Avhicli  appeared  in  the  Liteiiahy  Journal  a  fortnight 
ago,  tAvo  letters  have  reached  us,  both  of  Avbich  Ave  con¬ 
sider  highly  interesting,  and  Avell  entitled  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  our  readers.  The  first  is  from  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
and  contains  some  curious  reminiscences  regarding  Mr 
Taylor’s  portrait  of  the  poet.  It  is  addressed  to  Messrs 
Constable  and  Co.,  and  is  as  folloAvs  ; 

“  Mount  Benger,  November  27,  1829. 

“  Gentlemen, — Observing  that  I  am  mentioned  (in 
the  Literary  Journal)  as  having  some  reminiscence  about 
the  late  Mr  Taylor’s  picture  of  Rums,  I  deem  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  me  to  state  all  that  I  recollect  about  it,  Avhich 
certainly  is  of  some  aA’ail,  should  there  be  any  doubts 
.about  the  originality  of  the  portrait. 

“  On  the  26th  of  January,  1812, 1  Avas  sent  for  to  Mr 
Gray’s  house,  at  St  I^eonard’s,  Avhere  I  found  him  and 
IMr  Ainslie,  Mr  Gilbert  Rums,  a  Mr  Smith,  and  several 
others,  all  busy  consulting  hoAV  best  to  get  a  sight  of  an 
original  portrait  of  Rums,  said  to  be  then  in  Edinburgb. 
I  laughed  at  the  conceit,  believing  it  to  be  a  hoax,  and 
some  fair  copy  from  Nasmyth’s;  not  thinking  it  possible 
that  a  portrait  of  our  great  lyrical  Rard  could  have  so  long 
been  concealed,  after  eA^ery  thing  relating  to  him  had 
been  ransacked  to  the  foundation.  Mr  Gray,  howevei*, 
had  learned  the  Avhole  history  of  the  thing,  and  reassured 
us  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  at  the  same  time  added,  that  the 
AvidoAV-lady  to  Avhom  it  belonged  had,  of  late  years,  re¬ 
fused  eA^en  to  show  it  to  any  person,  and  that  the  only 
possible  Avay  of  attaining  our  purpose,  Avas  to  make 
interest  Aiith  Miss  Dudgeon,  a  young  lady,  a  relation, 
Avho  lived  Avith  Mrs  Taylor.  Mr  Gray  had  already  been 
otF  in  search  of  Miss  Dudgeon,  but  had  missed  her ;  he, 
hoAAawer,  learned  that  she  Avas  to  be  at  such  a  house  at 
such  a  time  that  day.  I  having  met  Miss  Dudgeon 
several  times  in  company  Avith  Mrs  Izett  and  the  late  Mrs 
Rrunton,  Avent  along  with  Gray,  and  Ave  found  the  lady. 
At  first  she  said  it  Avaas  A’aiii  cA'er  to  ask  it;  but  Avhen  we 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mr  Gilbert  Rums,  Miss  Dudgeon 
said  that  altered  the  case  materially;  for  such  Avas  Mr;' 
Taylor’s  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  Bard,  that  the 
very  curiosity  to  see  his  brother  Avould  insure  our  recep¬ 
tion,  and  she  desired  us  to  come  at  tAV(»,  and  she  AV’ouId 
insure  us  a  sight  of  the  picture. 

“  W  e  accordingly  Avent  at  the  hour,  and  AA-ho  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  Avere  beside  those  mentioned  I  cannot  recollert,  but 
I  know  there  Avere  either  six  or  seven  of  Burns’s  persons 
acquaintances.  I  think  Mr  John  Morrison  Avas  oiic. 
And  in  a  little  neat  house,  up  one  stair  in  W  est  Regif't*’*' 
Street,  there  Ave  found  our  cicerone  and  ^Irs  Tayloi^  a 
decent  AvidoAv-kadA’,  past  middle  life.  She  Ai’as 
and  diffident  in  her  manner,  and  spoke  but  little, 
first  thing  she  did  AV’as  to  ask,  ‘  who  of  us  was  the 
thcr  of  Rums  ?’  Mr  Gray  bade  her  find  that  outj 
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althoiil^li  the  room  was  small  and  rjxthcr  crowded,  she 
jioon  fixed  on  Gilbert  Ihirns,  and  layinc:  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  looking  in  his  face,  said,  ‘  Is  this  no  him  ?’  She 
^vas  rather  proud  of  having  made  the  discovery’  so  soon ; 
and  \vhen  Mr  Gray  asked  hy  what  features  she  knew 
him,  she  replied,  ‘  She  would  soon  show'  him  that;’ and 
taking  a  key  out  of  a  private  drawer,  she  o])cned  an  upper 
leaf  of  a  clothes-press;  from  that  she  took  a  little  box, 
and  from  that  she  took  a  portrait  of  Burns,  carefully 
rolled  up  in  silver  pjiper.  It  was  kit-kat  size,  half- 
length,  with  buckskin  breeches,  bluecuiat,  and  broad  liigh- 
erowned  hat.  IMr  (iray  at  first  sight  exclaimed,  ‘  Glo¬ 
rious  !  Glorious !  Burns  every  inch !  Every  feature ! 
]Mrs  Taylor,  that  is  quite  a  treasure.’  IVIr  Ainslie  made 
some  remarks  about  the  mouth.  3Ir  Gilbert  Burns  said, 

‘  It  is  particularly  like  Robert  in  the  form  and  air;  w’ith 
regard  to  venial  faults,  I  care  not.’  These  were  his  first 
words,  or  very  near  them.  He  looked  long  and  foiull  v  , 
at  it,  and  listened  with  earnest  attention  to  IVIrs  Taylor’s 
relation  of  its  execution.  She  said,  ‘  3Ir  Burns  and 
Peter  had  been  in  a  large  party  over  night,  and  that 
Hums,  of  his  own  accord,  had  attached  himself  very’ 
inu(*h  to  her  husband,  for  he  never  w’antit  the  good  heart 
and  the  good  humour,  poor  fellow’ !’  That  on  parting, 
Peter  invited  the  Poet  to  breakfast  the  next  day’.  He 
came,  and  that  very  day  the  portrait  w’as  begun  after 
breakfast ;  Burns  having  sat  an  hour  to  the  artist.  He 
came  a  second  day  to  breakfast,  and  sat  an  hour;  and  a 
third  day’,  which  being  the  last  day  Burns  had  to  spare, 
he  had  to  sit  rather  long,  and  Mr  Taylor  caused  luu*  (Mrs 
Taylor)  to  come  in,  and  chat  wdth  the  Poet.’  She  related 
to  Mr  Gilbert  Burns  a  number  of  his  brother’s  sayings 
at  these  interview’s,  but  they’  w’ere  about  people  I  did  not 
know,  and  have  forgot  them.  They  were  of  no  avail. 

“  All  that  I  can  say  of  the  ]»ortrait  is,  that  though  I 
thought  it  hardly  so  finished  a  picture  as  Nasmyth’s,  I 
could  see  a  familf/  likeness  in  it  which  I  could  not  discern 
iu  the  other.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  old  Mrs 
Hums  in  Closeburn  church,  every’  Sabbath-day’,  fur  y’ears, 
also  a  sister  of  the  Bard’s,  wdio  was  married  there,  and 
Gilbert  Burns  was  present.  Taylor’s  ])icture  had  a 
family  likeness  to  them  all.  To  the  youngest  sister  it 
had  a  particular  likeness.  It  is  as  like  one  of  Gilbert 
Hurns’s  sons,  and  very  like  Gilbert  himself  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  lace.  1  took  a  long  and  scrutinizing  look  of 
Gilbert  and  the  picture.  It  is  curious  that  I  could  not 
help  associating  Wordsw’orth  in  the  family  likeness  w’ith 
the  two  brothers.  Gilbert  was  veiy  like  him,  fully  as 
like  as  to  Robert ;  but,  to  use  a  bad  Iricism,  had  the  one 
been  his  father,  and  the  other  his  mother,  he  w’ould  have 
been  <leemed  very’  like  them  both.  The  impression  of 
the  w'hole  party’  was,  in  a  general  sense,  that  Mr  Taylor’s 
jucture  was  a  free,  bold,  and  striking  likeness  of  Burns. 
Mrs  Taylor  w’ould  in^ver  let  it  out  of  her  oavii  hand,  but 
she  let  us  look  at  it  as  long  as  we  liked,  and  Mr  Gilbert 
Hums  testified  himself  particularly  gratified.  As  I  state 
nothing  hut  simple  facts,  y’ou  are  at  liberty  to  give  publU 
city  to  any’  part  of  this  letter  you  choose;  ainl  I  remain, 
dear  sirs,  yours  most  truly’, 

“  James  IIogg.” 

The  other  communication  we  have  received  is  from 
Ihe  pen  of  IMr  Robert  Carruthers,  the  able  eilltor  of  the 
Inverness  Coniirr^  whose  information,  upon  a  variety  of 
literary  subjects,  is  at  mice  accurate  and  extensive  : 

To  TJIK  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINni'IlGIt  LITERARV  JOFRNAL. 

“  Mr  Editor, — The  article  in  y’our  last  Number,  on 
the  Unpublished  Remains  of  Burns,  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest  both  at  home  and  abrojid — on  the  hanks  of 
the  Ganges  and  ^Mississippi,  as  well  as  on  the  Tweed  and 
the  lay’.  The  pious  care  which  has  of  late  years  been 
extended  to  the  fame  of  the  poet,  speaks  w’cll  tor  the  na¬ 
tional  taste  and  feeling,  and  atones,  in  some  measure,  for  | 
that  cruel  and  heartless  conduct  w  hich  marked  the  aris¬ 


tocracy’  of  a  former  generation.  IMr  I^ockhart’s  IJfc  is 
certainly’  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature.  It  is  w’rit- 
ten  in  an  excellent  tone  raid  temper,  and,  added  to  its 
stores  of  information,  with  such  an  honest  desire  to  do 

I  ^ 

justice  to  the  Poet,  and  to  set  down  nought  in  malice, 
that  w’c  can  scarcely  wonder  at  its  rising  into  such  gene¬ 
ral  popularity’.  The  additions  made  to  his  third  edition 
will  extend  the  reputation  of  the  work,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  Imt  he  w’ill  speedily  be  called  upon  for  a  fourth. 
‘  Let  them  stretch  to  the  cFiTck  of  doom  !’ — accompany’ing 
the  noble  labours  of  Currie,  and  those  strains  which  will 
survive, 

‘  While  rivers  row  and  woods  arc  green.’ 

As  I  anticipate  your  hearty  ‘  Amen’  to  this  prayer, 
let  us  pass,  for  a  few  'brief  moments,  to  humbler  matters. 
Mr  Lockhart  has  chriuiicled  the  Poet’s  love  of  scribbling 
on  glass  with  a  diam<ond,  a  fatal  jirescnt  from  a  lady’.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Burns  trusted  his  fame  to  the  brittle 
tenure  of  glass,  hut  lie  was  certainly’  fond  <)f  extending  it 
in  this  w’ay’.  I  well  remember,  among  the  dies  notantli 
of  former  y’ears,  having  lingered  by’  the  Poet’s  house  at 
Ellisland,  tracing  tliese  w’ayw’ard  scrawls  on  a  window 
that  faces  the  river.  His  ow’ii  and  w’ife’s  initials  are 
w’ritten  in  many’  a  i’ond  and  fanciful  shape,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  on  one  of  the 
panes  : 

‘  An  honest  ^VomaiCs  the  noblest  work  of  God.’ 

One  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  those  si'raps  I 
have  never  seen  printed.  Burns  w’as  sitting  one  even¬ 
ing  W’ith  his  kind  and  steady  fri(*n(l  Mr  Sy’ine,  and 
W’as  pressed  to  drink.  He  seemed  to  hesitate,  and,  ta¬ 
king  up  a  tumbler,  w’l’otc  on  it  the  follow’ing  verse : 

‘  There’s  death  in  the  cup,  sae  bew’are, — 

Nay’,  mair,  there  is  danger  in  touching; 

But  wha  <*an  tA'oid  the  fell  snare. 

The  man  an.’  his  wean’s  sac  bewitching  !’ 

This  is  a  W’arm,  y’et  delicate,  compliment.  The  tnmhler 
was  many’  y’ears  in  the  possession  of  the  late  IMr  Hrtnvii, 
Stamp-Office,  Dumfries. 

“  The  discovery  of  the  portrait  of  the  poet  hy  Mr  'I’ay- 
lor  is  a  valuable  relic.  In  the  following  note,  w'hich  w’as 
lately  shown  me  hy’  a  lady’  who  prizes  it  higlily’.  Miss 
Young  of  ^laryhiH,  Morayshire,  Burns  alludes  to  a  mi¬ 
niature  which  I  have  never  seen  noticed  : 

‘  Mduchline,  3^.'k/  Jnne^  1 7ft8. 

‘  This  letter,  my  dear  sir,  is  only  a  business  scrap.  Mr 
Miers,  profile  painter  in  yoiir  town,  has  execntetl  a  profile 
of  Dr  Blacklock  for  me  :  do  me  the  favour  to  call  for  it, 
and  sit  to  him  yourself  for  me,  w’hich  put  in  the  same 
size  as  the  Doctor'?;.  The  amount  of  both  profiles  will 
he  fifteen  shillings,  W’hich  I  have  given  to  James  (’oiiiiel, 
our  Mauchline  carrier,  to  pay  yon  when  yon  give  him 
the  parcel.  You  must  not,  my  friend,  refuse  U^  sit.  'I’he. 
time  is  short :  w’heii  I  sat  to  Mr  Miers,  I  am  sure  he. 
did  not  excecfl  tw’o  ininiites.  I  propose  hanging  Lord 
Gleiicairn,  the  Doctiir,  and  you,  in  trio,  over  iny  new 
chimney’-pie<!e  that  is  to  he  !  Adieu. 

‘  Roht.  Burns.* 

‘  To  Mr  Robt.  Ainslie,  at  IMr  IMitchelson’s,  } 

Carrubber’s  ('lose,  Edinburgh.’  S 

“To  Mr  Lockhart’s  ‘  Anmlotes,’  perhaps  voii  will 
think  the  following  worthy  of  being  ad<led.  It  is  p«*r- 
fectly  ufiexceptionahle  the  score  of  morals  :  —  Burns,  it 
W’ill  be  recollected,  was  struck  w’itb  the  first  burst  of  the 
French  Revcdutioii,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  our 
cautious  yet  ardent  countrymen,  regarde<l  it  as  the  coin- 

♦  The  profile  of  hirnwlf,  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter  by  Bums, 
must  have  been  one  of  those  traced  by  a  machine,  and  could  be  of 
little  or  no  value.  We  have  seen  a  miniature  paintinu  of  Burns, 
which  belonged  to  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  but  it  is  indifferently  cx> 
ecut^,  and  bears  do  characUrr.'-'i^’d*  Lit*  Jour* 
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mencemcnt  of  a  new  era  of  universal  freedom  and  happi¬ 
ness.  The  conduct  of  the  Gallic  regenerators,  however, 
8]>eedily  convinced  the  Poet  oi^  his  mistake,  and  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  returning  loyalty,  Jie  enrolled  himself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  corps  of  volunteers  Ihen  raised  in  Dumfries, 
l^revious  to  one  of  the  public  meetings  of  this  body — a 
regular  field-day,  whicli  was  to  terminate  in  a  grand  din¬ 
ner — it  was  hinted  to  the  Bard^  that  something  would  be 
expected  from  him  in  the  shape  a  song  or  speech — some 
glowing  tribute  in  honour  of  the  patriotic  causc  that  had 
linked  them  together,  and  eke  in  honour  of  the  martial 
glory  of  old  Scotland.  The  Poet  saiid  nothing,  but  as  si¬ 
lence  gives  consent,  it  was  gencarmlly  expected  that  he 
would  shore  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  ajjproaching  fes¬ 
tival  with  another  lyric,  or  energrtic  oration.  The  day 
at  length  arrived ;  dinner  came  and  passed,  and  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  were  drank  with  all  that  honours.  Now  came 
the  Poet’s  turn  ;  every  eye  was  hxed  upon  him,  and, 
slowly  lifting  his  glass,  he  stood  np  and  looked  around 
him  with  an  arch,  indescribable  exprtession  of  countenance. 
‘  Gentlemen,*  said  he,  ‘  may  we  nev<?r  see  the  French,  nor 
the  French  sec  us.*  The  toast  fell  like  a  ‘  wet  blanket,’ 
as  Moore  says,  on  the  hopes  of  the  ’Volunteers.  ‘  Is  that 
a*,*  they  muttered  one  to  another,  dropping  down  to  their 
seats — to  use  the  words  of  my  informant,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent — ‘  like  so  many  old  wives  at  a  held  preaching  ‘  Is 
that  the  grand  speech  or  fine  poem  that  wc  were  to  have 
from  him? — but  we  could  hae  expected  nac  better  !*  Not 
a  few,  however,  ‘  raxed  their  jaws,*  as  the  Ettrick  Shep¬ 
herd  says,  at  the  homely  truth  and  humoui*  of  the  I’oet’s 
sentiment,  heightened  by  the  first  rueful  aspect  of  the 
company  ;  and  long  after,  in  his  jovial  moments.  Burns 
used  to  delight  in  telling  how  he  had  cheated  the  Volun¬ 
teers  of  Dumfries. 

“  Mr  Lockhart  has  mentioned  the  Poet’s  republican  sen¬ 
timents,  and  his  refusal  to  drink  tin*,  health  of  ‘  William 
Pitt’  in  a  comp:my,  wishing  to  substitute  for  it  the  health 
of  ‘  George  Wjishington.’  I  have  heard,  many  years 
ago,  the  aiie(;dote  related  by  a  gentleiaan  who  was  present. 
But  Burns  was  always  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  l^itt.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  C ’onsolidation  of  the 
Customs,  and  other  financial  measure  s  of  that  great  man, 
could  only  be  ]M*rfected  by  the  son  of  Chatham,  of  whom 
tliey  were  worthy.  At  this  perio<l,  .the  I’oct  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  house  of  a  m  ar  relation  of  mine, 
ill  which  a  w  eekly  musical  •  club  .  w. as  held.  The  bold 
Jacobin  songs  of  France  were  then  n  ewly  imported,  and 
Burns  was  fond  of  hearing  sentiment  „s  which  he  has  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  glorious  lyric  of  ‘  For  a’  that,  and  a*  that.’ 
Oil  these  occasions,  he  used  to  rise  and  lock  the  door, 
remarking,  that  ‘such  things  were  not  suited  to  vulgar 
ears.*  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a  number  of  notes 
and  letters  fi*om  Burns,  of  a  political  nature,  are  still  pre¬ 
served  in  the  escritoires  of  the  surviving  members  of  this 
club,  who,  as  the  Poet  would  undoubt  ediy  have  done,  have 
long  since  renounced  the  dangerous  and  delusive  senti¬ 
ments  which  lent  a  halo  to  the  early  sjfforts  of  the  French 
reformers. 

“  The  almost  unexampled  success  s^f  Burns  called  forth 
a  host  of  imitators,  who  sought  to  earn  popularity  by 
writing  in  the  Scottish  language-  One  day,  as  the  l*oet 
was  sitting  at  his  desk,  he  hciird  a  well-known  ballad- 
crier,  familiar  to  idl  Dumfricsiaiis,  named  Andrew 
Bishop,  proclaiming  an  ‘  exiM.llent  new  poem  by  Burns^ 
called  Watty  and  Meg.’  The  Bard,  who  highly  ad¬ 
miral  the  poem,  lifted  the  sash  of  his  window,  and,  in 

his  rough  and  racy  Scotch,  called  out,  ‘  That’s  a  d - d 

lecy  Andrew — but  gang  on.’  The  reader  may  not  think 
much  of  this  characteristic  trait,  but  had  he  he.wd  it,  as 
1  did,  from  the  lips  of  the  Poet’s  widow,  in  the  snug  little 
parlour  wherein  he  comjiosed  those  matchless  lyrics  which 
will  emlure  while  Scottish  literatui*e  exists,  he  could  not 
refuse  it  the  tribute  of  a  genial  smile. 

“  In  conclusion,  1  may  mention,  that  all  the  aben’a- 
tioijs  of  the  Bard  in  his  latter  days,  though  fallen;  per¬ 


haps,  into  evil  practices,  and  sharply  assailed  by  evil 
tongues,  had  not  Aveaned  from  him  the  attachment  of  hi 
most  fond  and  faithful  friends.  The  letters  of  I\Ir§  Dim 
lop  and  Mrs  Riddell,  Avith  those  of  numerous  otlier  cor 
respondents  at  this  period,  remain  lasting  moimnieiits  to 
his  honour ;  and  1  could  name  some  high-born  ladies  of 
irreproachable  purity  of  character,  avIio,  on  the  day  after 
his  interment,  moistened  Avith  their  tears  the  premature 
grave  of  a  man,  whose  memory  Avill  always  be  dear  to  his 
country. — I  am,  Mr  Editor,  your  most  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  “  Robert  Carrltuers.” 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  A  PARSONAGE. 

C  L  E  R  If  A  I.  11  EC  R  E  ATIO  N  S. 

I  AM  decidedly  against  pluralities,  and  for  this  sin^jlo 
reason,  that  they  diA^ert  tiie  attention  from  that  unitv  of 
purpose  and  effect  Avhich  is  the  very  soul  of  exertion.*  A 
pluralist  may  struggle  a  Avhile  Avitli  bis  double  duties, 
but  the  one  Avill  ever  cramp  the  otlier.  He  Avill  feel 
like  the  Siamese  boys,  noAV  exhibiting  in  London.  There 
will,  in  spite  of  the  A’cry  best  tvUl  and  arrarigemiuit,  be 
occasionally  a  pulling  in  opposite  directions.  Could  the 
one  duty  be  made  subservient  and  subordinate  to  the 
other — could  the  minor  be  coiiA  erted  into  the  aspect  of  an 
amusement  or  recreation,  with  a  reference  to  the  major- 
then,  indeed,  things  AV'ere  altered  ;  but  this  is  iinpractica- 
ble.  The  moment  I  consider  an  otfice  us  a  duty,  1  cease 
to  consider  it  as  a  source  of  amusement.  A  hoy  will 
ride  all  day  on  his  father’s  gate,  but  impose  this  exerciNc 
as  a  task,  and  he  is  off  directly.  Fishing  is  a  bewitchinj^ 
amusement,  but  they  Avho  fish  for  profit,  Ikia’c  ceased  to 
enjoy  it  as  such.  That  tliere  should  be  clerical  rei  rea- 
tions,  is  not  only  desirable,  but  indispensable  ;  but  that 
sacred  and  solemn  duties  should  be  made  to  wear  this 
asjiect,  is  inadmissible.  It  is  a  manifest  satire  ujuui  the 
Avisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  serves  to  lessen  our  regard 
for  the  most  binding  motives  of  action.  Away,  then, 
Avith  pluralities  from  our  cdiurch  !  The  bone  has  heeii 
gnaAved  and  crushed,  till  the  children’s  teeth  have  been 
set  on  edge.  Fling  it  to  the  Treasury,  and  let  the  re¬ 
bound  be  heard  through  St  Stejihens  ! 

But  though  I  am  against  pluralities,  1  am  decidedly 
favourable  to  clerical  recreations  ;  such  recreations,  lauv- 
eA^er,  as  presei’A-e  the  proper  and  <listiuctivc  character.  1 
do  not,  assuredly,  include  under  this  ckuss  the  editing  <d 
iieAvspapcrs,  and  other  periodicals.  Neither  do  1  tolerate 
clerical  hoarding-houses.  These  avoeations  are  inaiiifestly 
duties,  to  the  performance  of  AA’hich  time,  talents,  and  ex¬ 
ertion  are  compelled  to  be  Hubservieut.  “  Non  iiiihi  res 
sed  me  rebus  snbmittere  Conor,”  says  the  clerical  editor, 
or  boarding-school  master  ;  and  the  people,  the  ])eriodiciih 
or  the  pupils,  must  suffer.  But  the  Avhole  range  »»t 
literature  is  legitimately  open  to  the  parson.  1»« 
field  he  may  toss  and  tumble  about  under  sunshine,  Avith 
all  the  freedom  and  frolic  of  an  exulting  and  rejoicing  na¬ 
ture.  Amidst  this  range  of  divm’sified  enjoyment, 
imagination,  feelings,  judgment,  memory,  may  di>j»oit, 
till  the  public  begin  t«)  look  over  the  wall,  and  particioati 
in  his  happiness.  The  press  is  to  him  a  “  Bakki  i.  f  hi- 
GxVN,”  upon  Avhich  he  can  occasionally  play  a  divertt>*- 
inent — AvheneA'er,  and  only  Avhenever,  the  huTnonr  “ha 
seize  him.  Upon  this  “organ,”  not  yet  j»ndiihiteil 
oar  church,  many  clergymen  Ikia'c  playe<!,  and  ace  at  t  )i“ 
hour  playing,  most  delightfully. 

There,  for  example,  is  Dr  George  Cook,  lately ol 
rencekirk,  aaJio  has  made  the  instrument,  at  leisure  hoin 
respond  beautifully  to  the  tune  of  “  Anld  Ua:ig“.'ne, 

IMr  SoinmerA'ille,  of  Currie,  has  given  ns  “Ndw 
Avinds  and  slaughtering  gnus”  in  a  most  in(»ving  ^t\  e»  ^ 
Seott,  of  Corstorphiiie,  has  ]dayed  ns  “  ha  xv.v  aiiR^ 
like  Willie  Gairlare and  the  minister  of  | 

has  sung  us  “  High  Gennaiiie;” — Haindton  1  a^ 
made  the  kevs  ring  to  “  Rob  the  Ranter,  '^hi 
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niiiistci*  of  Duiisyre  has  rumbled  a  few  notes  to  the  tunc 
of  “A  bonnie  hiss  to  a  Friar  came;” — Wright,  of  Borth- 
^rick,  has  presented  ns  with  “  A  Morning  and  Evening 
Sacrilice,”  whose  hallowed  aspirations  are  still  in  the 
ears  of  the  nation,  whilst  Brown,  of  Eskdalemuir,  has 
plavcd  a  masterly  overture,  entitled  ‘‘Judah;” — Duncan, 
of  Dumfries,  has  made  the  cottar’s  fireside  wondrous  fain, 
and  Wightman,  of  Kirkmahoe,  has  danced  and  cracked 
his  thumbs  merrily  to  the  music; — Dr  Mackenzie,  of 
Portpatrick,  has  made  the  rocks  around  him  respond  to 
“  Sill  and  Oceana,”  a  powerful  medley,  whilst  Welsh,  of 
Glas»'ow,  has  given  us  “  Brown’s”  requiem  in  proper 
emphasis; — M‘Lellan,  of  Relton,  has  struck  the  “note of 
lihertv,”  which  has  been  echoed  up  Glen  Ken,  and  has 
<lied  away  at  its  old  residence,  the  Alanse  of  Kells ; — 
Siiiidsburoiigh,  of  Stevenson,  has  made  the  rocks  of  Arran 
and  Goatfell  vocal,  whilst  M‘Leod,  of  Campsie,  has 
taught  the  instrument  to  discourse  beautiful  Gaelic; — 
Chalmers  has  “  organized  the  organ  into  a  new  state  of 
organization,”  whilst  music  oozed  from  every  pore  ;  and 
Andrew  Thomson  has  rung  it  successfully  in  tones  and 
cadences  of  strength  and  terror; — Sievewright,  of  Alark- 
iiich,  has  died  away  in  a  most  dying — fif/inj  fall,  whilst 
rieining,  of  Flisk,  has  converted  it  into  an  ark,  for  all 
manner  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.  And  thus  the 
organ  has  ended  in  a  deray  of  organic  matter,  powers, 
and  modulation. 

But,  seriously,  such  literary  recreation  as  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to,  instead  of  impeding  the  ]»erformance  of  duty, 
forwards  it,  and  coming  not  at  stated  and  fixed  intervals, 
but  occasionally,  and  ad  libitum^  serves  to  keep  alive  the 
mental  powers,  Jis  well  as  to  improve  the  moral  percep¬ 


prolific  of  sedges,  one  is  ever  in  danger  of  being  stung  by 
wasps,  or  bewildered  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  vegetation. 
Yet,  if  you  choose  to  practise  with  the  natural  lly,  you 
may  kill  and  kill  till  the  strap  cuts  your  shoulder. 
tember,  October,  and  November,  with  floods,  sea-trout, 
hirsling,  .and  all  manner  of  migrating  shoals ! — who  would 
mind  a  blast  or  a  wetting,  when  the  whole  streams  are 
jHiopled,  when,  a  few  days  later,  and  fishing  becomes 
murder  of  the  most  forbidding  and  unseemly  character  ? 
What  then,  say  you,  is  to  be  done  during  frost  ? — “  Curl  I 
play  at  the  channel-stane,” — engage  in  bonspiels, — eat 
beef  and  greens, — and  enjoy  the  society  of  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  proportion  of  yoiu*  parishioners.  What  exercise 
of  which  the  season  admits  can  be  more  healthy  than  this  ? 
— ^a  clear  blue  sky  overhead, — a  game  to  interest  the  gods, 
— the  excitement  of  emulation  in  constant  and  increasing 

activity, — and  then,  when  evening  comes - But  this  is  a 

theme  too  much  for  feeble  prose  ; — 

The  sun  has  set  in  azure  sky, 

And  home  the  hajipy  curlers  hie; 

Their  brooms  are  siifely  stowed  away, 

Preserved  for  use  some  other  day. 

The  ground  is  Hint,  the  air  is  keen. 

And  every  puff  of  breath  is  set*n  ; 

And  ever,  as  along  they  string, 

Their  tongues  with  curling  clatter  ring. 


tions. 


Man,  however — and,  after  all,  a  Alinister  is  butain.'ui 
— is  not  entirely  made  up  id*  mind.  There  is  an  “  aliquid 
terraMi®  fiecis”  in  his  composition — “  certamen  est  ani- 
mo,  cum  gravi  came,” — and  to  jirolong  this  contest, 
biKlily  exercise  is  absolutely  requisite.  Away  with  cards, 
drafts,  backgammon,  ;uid  chess!  The  first  are  unclerical, 
the  second  and  last,  downright  stupefaction,  whilst  back¬ 
gammon  is  perfect  derangement.  Any  man  who  can  sit 
down  after  dinner,  and  with  his  ears  open,  inflict  upon 
another  man  the  misery  of  backg.ammon,  would,  if  occa¬ 
sion  served,  f)e  guilty  of  munler, — he  would  trail  tin*  body 
over  harrows  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  soul  over  such  teju- 
ing  jets  of  sound.  So  much  for  sedentary  recreations, 
whi<*li,  with  a  parson,  should  all  be  of  a  literaiy,  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  or  family  character.  The  Minister  in  his 
liimily,  and  with  his  books  and  j)arishioners,  will  never 
he  in  need  of  sedentary  amusement.  But  he  must  have 
exercise.  Let  him  fish  !  He  is  two,  three,  five  miles 
h’om  a  stream ; — no  matter — let  him  ride,  or  trot  on  foot, 
‘—still  he  ought  to  fish.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  exer- 
ii'ie  so  every- w'ay  suiting  his  character  and  circumstan- 
Shooting  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  dismissed. 
Riioits  are  vulgar.  Golf  is  genteel,  hut  expensive; — and 
"’h:it,  in  the  name  of  health  and  repaired  spirits,  is  left  to 
the  “  honest  man,”  but  fishing  ?  So  let  him  fish,  and  in- 
tcssuntly;  the  stream  ever  runs; 

“  Lahitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  tevum  ;” 

so  long  as  it  runs  it  is  fisluible.  True,  the  Baltic 
ti'eezcs  occasi(nially,  and  so  do  our  mountain  streams, 
Hhout  the  mouth  of  Fchruaiy  in  [larticular ;  and  then 
a  few  days  there  is  poor  fishing  ;  Init,  with  the  ex- 
^■‘‘ption  stated,  there  is  sport,  and  a<lmirable  sport,  for  the 
Minister  all  the  year  round.  No  month  can  match  March 
h’r  its  (leej»  h(des  and  dark  tum-pounders.  True,  they 
not  rise  often  ;  but  then  their  single  bite  is  fate, 
‘^pril  is  all  over  tishable,  from  the  squally  blast  to  the 
^M^^'vering  cloudling.  Alay  is  the  Queen  of  Months — 
Iriton  of  the  minnows — enthroned  in  the  midst  of 
^  fiiiTiy  tribes,  from  the  ]>ar  to  the  red  trout.  If  you 
'  ^  Hot  kill  in  Alay,  why,  then,  w'ait  till  August ;  for  I 
'oay  much  for  June  or  July ;  these  are  so  hot  and 


To  “  beef  and  greens” — the  curlers’  feast- 
8it  down  the  farmer,  laird,  and  priest. 
Our  jaws  in  silence  move  a  while — 

The  beef  is  plied  in  proper  style — 

Till  first  a  ilrain,  and  then  a  jug 
Of  porter,  makes  the  matter  snug — 

W  ell-bottled  ]M»rter,  air’d  and  meelc, 

All  reaming  from  the  chimney  cheek. 


Then  comes  the  bowl— an  heir-loom  old — 
\V  hich  three  giMul  quarts  of  punch  can  hold. 
We  hate  your  tumblers,  brittle  w'are. 

They  w’ant  the  jolly,  social  air  ; 

And  jugs  are  our  abhorrence  tiMi, 

'I’hey  hide  the  beverage  from  the  view. 

The  water  smokes,  the  whiskv-botlle 
Emits  his  soul  through  gurgling  throltle  > 
Amidst  the  board  he  t.akes  his  ]dace — 

A'ast  AIoukkatoh  of  his  race  ! 

The  spoon  is  motioned  know'ingly — 

'The  punch  is  ready — taste  and  try — 

'J*he  smack  is  o’er — the  sentence  [>ass’d — 
We’ve  “  hit  the  very  thhuf^  at  last. 

And  now  around  the  fire  wn*  gather — 

A  fire  looks  well  in  frosty  weather  ; 

Our  half-moon  table  suits  our  n umbers. 
And  neither  wdfe  nor  care  encumbers. 


Lolling  at  ease,  with  haunch  on  high, 

AVe  hallins  sit,  anil  haflins  lie ; 

Our  eyes  all  beaming  full  of  glee — 

'J*he  happiest  of  the  happy  w'e. 

'J'he  shat  is  playeil — the  part  is  run. 

The  w  inner  hit — the  end  is  warn. 

“  Claudite  jam  rivos  pueri,  siit  prata  biberunt.” 

So,  so,  my  pretty  Pegasus,  you  are  all  over  of  a  lather  ! 
There,  now,  compose  yourself,  and  walk  decently  into 
your  stall,  recollecting  that,  after  all  your  vapouring,  you 
are  only  the  “  Alinister’s  yad.”  'T.  G. 


THE  DUAAIA. 


Tjifv  who  think  KiJowh*s  no  poet,  and  Macready  no 
actor,  should  go  to  see  Virtjinius  and  William  Tell ;  and 
if  they  remain  of  the  same  opinion  still,  they  are  greater 
dolts  than  we  took  them  for.  We  look  iiikmi  Knowles, 
aad  wti  care  not  who  knows  oui*  opinion,  as  hy  far  the 
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}t€st  dramatic  writer  living  ;  and  we  look  upon  IVIacready 
as  very  nearly  the  best  tragic  actor.  The  chief  fault 
which  Rome  people  pretend  to  find  with  Knowles  is,  that 
he  trusts  too  much  to  situation,  and  too  little  to  poetry. 
This  objection  arises  from  not  understanding  the  proper 
mode  of  producing  dramatic  effect.  What  is  it  that  the 
dramatic  writer  aims  at  ? — it  is  to  obtain  a  command 
over  the  passions  of  his  reader  or  his  auditor.  There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  this, — either  by  making  the  persons 
ill  his  play  describe  the  strong  emotions  which  they  feel, 
or  by  putting  them  directly  and  distinctly  in  such  situa¬ 
tions  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  feeling  strong 
emotion,  whether  they  descril>e  it  or  not.  The  great  talent 
f)f  a  dramatic  writer  is,  to  conceive  such  situations,  and  to 
make  them  succeed  each  other  in  a  rapid  and  apparently 
natural  order.  It  is  here  that  Knowles  excels  ;  his  plays 
are  full  of  dumb  poetry,  which  nevertheless  speaks  to  tlie 
heart  far  better  than  a  long  aiTay  of  words  could  do.  In 
a  stage  representation,  we  must  see  fully  as  much  as  hear. 
The  dramatic  poet  approximates  nearer  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor  than  any  other  jMiet.  Do  we  deny  the  art¬ 
ist  genius  because  the  groups  which  he  conceives,  and 
the  attitudes  into  which  he  throws  them,  are  silent? 
Then  do  not  let  us  deny  genius  of  the  highest  order  to 
Knowles,  when  we  find  that  his  living  pictures  take  a 
still  stronger  hold  of  our  recollections.  It  is  a  vulgar 
mistake  that  all  poetry  must  be  written.  Whatever  ex¬ 
cites  the  soul,  and  touches  the  heart,  is  full  of  poetry ;  and 
be  who  created  that  exciting  cause,  is  a  poet.  Would  the 
fiower  be  more  beautiful,  were  it  to  speak  and  proclaim 
its  loveliness,  or  the  sun  more  glorious,  were  it  to  declare 
itself  so,  as  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  ?  At  the  same 
time,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  think  Knowles’s  Avords 
feebler  than  his  conceptions.  Ilis  composition,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  full  of  fire  and  energy,  and  did  space  permit,  Ave 
could  at  this  moment  cpiote  a  hundred  passages  to  make 
good  our  assertion.  He  catches  a  thought,  and  states  it 
in  a  line,  or  half  a  line,  and  then  looks  out  for  a  ncAv 
thought.  There  is  with  him  no  beating  about  the  bush, 
no  lingering  by  the  Avay.  Every  fresh  sentence  adds 
something  to  the  general  Rt<>ck  ;  and  the  Avhole  taken  to¬ 
gether  make  a  tragedy,  instinct.  Avith  animation  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  We  know  there  are  many  who  aa^IU 
think  Ave  haA’e  carried  our  praise  too  far ;  and  the  reason 
is,  that  to  the  literary  Avorld,  KnoAvles  personally  is 
scarcely  knoAvn  at  all.  Authors  are  like  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  they  prop  up  each  other.  If  a  writer,  Avith  mo¬ 
derate  talents,  has  a  numerous  circle  of  literary  friends, 
there  is  no  fear  of  him, — they  Avill  carry  him  through  in 
spite  of  fate.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  either  shuts  him¬ 
self  up  from  mankind,  or  buries  himself  in  a  large  mer¬ 
cantile  toAvn,  as  KnoAvles  has  done,  e'en  est  fait,  there  is 
no  hope  for  him  ;  he  is  looked  on  as  an  interloper,  an 
Upstart,  somebody  that  nobody  knoAVs  any  thing  about. 
We  rejoice  to  obserA’e,  that  KnoAvles  has  been  spoken  of 
more  than  once  in  the  I^iteraky  Journal,  and  always 
Avith  that  respect  AA’hich  genius,  such  as  his,  is  entitled  to, 
l>ut  Avhy  are  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  RevieAvs, 
lllackAA'(K>d’s  3Iagazine,  the  Ncav  Monthly,  and  the  Old 
IVIonthly,  all  silent  regarding  one,  Avhose  “  Virginius”  has 
been  played  on  every  stage  in  the  kingdom,  in  America, 
in  France,  and  in  Holland  ? 

We  have  almost  lost  sight  of  Macready  ;  but  the  praises 
Ave  hav'e  bestowed  upon  Knowles,  avIII  illustrate  our  feel¬ 
ings  towards  him.  He  is  an  actor  AAWthy  of  the  poet. 
In  bringing  out  the  nicer  beauties  and  graces  of  a  charac¬ 
ter,  he  is  probably  inferior  to  Young  ;  but  AvheneA’er  there 
is  any  thing  difficult  to  be  done,  Macready  is  the  man  to 
<lo  it.  In  smooth  sailiug,  many  a  light  craft  might  pass 
him  by ;  but  let  the  gale  come  and  the  sea  grow  rough, 
and  shoAv  us  the  actor  Avho  will  ride  through  the  storm 
better  than  Macready.  It  is  this  that  we  A^aliie  in  a  great 
tragedian ;  Ave  care  little  or  nothing  for  one  Avho  is  per¬ 
petually  smooth  and  correct ;  we  Avant  a  man  to  shoAv  us 
that  he  has  his  Avhgle  soul  in  Avhat  he  is  about.  Let  him 


a  thousand  times  rather  strain  after  effect,  till  his  strain 
ing  becomes  unnatural,  than  sink  into  tame  blamelpsj 
ness — into  that  droAVsy  negatiAe  species  of  acting,  Avith 
Avhich  no  one  can  find  fault.  What  man  was  cA’er  great 
with  Avhom,  and  Avith  Avhosc  Avorks,  there  Avero  not  a 
thousand  faults  to  be  found?  Macready  stirs  us  into 
poAverful  emotion,  and  therefore  the  end  of  his  calling  is 
fulfilled ;  he  does  nearly  all  that  a  tragic  actor  is  expected 
to  do.  Unless  his  benefit  be  better  attended  on  Monday 
than  his  performances  InaA’e  hitherto  been,  we  conceive  a 
stain  Avill  be  cast  upon  the  dramatic  taste  of  Edinburgh 
Avhich  it  AA'ill  be  difficult  to  Avash  out. 

Miss  Jarman  continues  to  maintain  her  place  in  oiir 
estimation.  Her  performance  of  Virginia  is  excellent ;  it 
is  touching,  simple,  and  unaffected.  Her  Jh'lcidrra  aac  did 
not  like  quite  so  much.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportu¬ 
nity  of  offering  Miss  Jarman  a  feAv  hints,  to  Avliich  slie 
may  perhaps  think  it  AA'orth  AA’hile  to  listen. — The  ma¬ 
nager  has  had  the  liberality  to  re-engage  Miss  Philips, 
Avho  Avas  here  Avith  llraham.  She  is  a  highly  respectable 
addition  to  the  operatic  strength  of  the  company. 

©lb  Cevbcvu0. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


SONG. 


’Tis  true,  I  may  smile ;  but  they  guess  not,  my  henrt, 
Hoav  dark  are  the  thoughts  in  thy  depths  tliat  abide ; 

Hoav  unknoAvn  amid  friends  and  all  lonely  thou  art — 
Pale  sorroAV  thy  birthright,  and  nothing  beside ! 

Though  sad  is  the  doom  of  the  Exile  aa’Iio  i’oats — 
Estranged  from  the  land  of  his  happiest  years ; 

Though,  Avhen  Fancy  restores  him  the  scenes  that  he  loveb, 
All  his  soul  gushes  forth  in  a  fever  of  tears ; 

Yet  ’tis  sadder  by  far  in  a  dear  home  to  dwell, 

With  spirits  still  near  thee  fond  vigil  to  keep, 

And  feel  that  thy  heart  is  so  chain'd  by  a  spell — 

It  may  Avither  or  break— but  its  AA’oe  cannot  Aveep ! 

I  enA'y  the  Exile,  and  gladly  Avould  roam, 

Unfriended,  to  dAvell  beneath  far  foreign  skies, 

If  Memory  Avould  bring  me  one  vision  of  home, 

To  call  forth  a  tCtar  from  iny  languishing  eyes. 

But  the  fountain  is  seal’d  !  and,  as  flowers  A^il  the  tomb, 
My  smiles  A^eil  the  darkness  that  robes  thee,  my  heart ; 

And  they  guess  not,  Avho  pass  me  in  life’s  happy  bloom, 
Hoav  unknown  amid  friends  and  all  lonely  thou  art 

GEKTKUnE. 


TO  VIVIAN. 

Beloved  !  Avhen  death  is  o’er  me  stealing, 

()  !  Aveep  thou  not  for  me ! 

Stir  not  my  soul  to  sttch  AVild  feeling 
In  that  last  hour  with  thee  ! 

Look  on  me  calm  as  thou  dost  iioav^. 

With  fond  and  gentle  eye. 

And,  reading  peace  on  thy  mild  hroAV', 

In  peace  I  faia  AvouJd  die. 

BeloA’cd  I  Avhen  willoAVs  AA’avc  abot  e  me, 

O  !  Aveep  thou  not  for  me  ! 

Though  torn  from  earth  and  all  tliat  love  me, 
From  sorroAv’s  chain  I’m  free  ! 

And  think  not  that  thou  Ai’anderest  lone, — 
TAvin  hearts,  AV’hat  poAA'cr  may  sever? 

My  soul  will  Avatch  thee  journeying  on — 

Thy  guide— thy  oavii  for  ever  I 

GrRTBL-DF. 
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HOPE. 

WRITTEN’  IN  A  Y’OUNG  LADY’s  ALBUM.  , 

James  Thomson,  Author  of  “  De  Courci;'  and  other 

Poems, 

From  the  first  moment  of  our  birth, 

Xo  that  which  gives  back  “  earth  to  earth,** 

No  more  with  ills  to  cope ; 

The  sweetest  boon  of  bounteous  Heaven, 

To  cheer  man’s  rugged  pathway  given. 

Is  life’s  best  blessing,  Hope  ! 

When  mildew  blights  the  farmer’s  crops. 

Crows  gnaw  his  corn,  and  flies  his  hops, 

And  thunder  sours  his  beer  ; 

Still  he  looks  forward  undismay’d. 

For  Hope  comes  whispering  to  his  side. 

Of  better  luck  next  year. 

The  sailor,  anchor’d  on  the  deep. 

Heeds  not  though  wild  the  surges  sweep, 

While  stanch  is  every  rope  ; 

And  though  the  midnight  flames  invade. 

Still  are  you  safe,  if  you  have  made 

Insurance  in  the  Hope. 

In  youth,  in  age,  in  calm,  in  gale. 

Thus  doth  Hope’s  influence  prevail 

To  tinge  our  voyage  with  bliss ; 

Nay,  so  all-powerful  is  the  sprite. 

You  did  but  hope  that  I  would  write. 

And  lo  !  I’ve  scribbled  this  ! 

London, 


A  DAY’S  SHOOTING. 

I  WENT  one  day  to  the  Castle  Hill 
To  see  what  I  could  see. 

And  I  walk’d  straight  up  through  the  outer  gate 
To  the  Half- Moon  Battery  ; 

And  there  I  found  good  old  Mons  Meg, 

And  beside  her  a  Celt  in  a  philabeg. 

Said  I  to  the  Celt, — “  We’ll  load  3Ions  Meg, 

And  we’ll  take  a  shot  or  two  — 

At  first  the  man  w.as  a  good  deal  surprised, 

And  he  look’d  a  little  blue  ; 

But  seeing  the  pleasant  way  I  had  got. 

He  went  and  brought  me  the  powder  and  shot. 

I  put  three  barrels  of  powder  in. 

And  after  them  three  balls. 

And  every  ball  was  as  large  at  least 
As  that  on  tlie  top  of  St  Paul’s  ; 

And  then  I  tied  the  match  to  a  wand. 

And  quietly  fired  Mons  Meg  otf-haiid. 

The  report  was  such,  that  the  Castle  rock 
Quiver’d  like  aspen  green  ; 

And  the  shock  brought  Prince’s  street  down  at  once. 
As  if  it  had  never  been  ; — 

“  Hurrah  !”  said  I  ;  “  Mons  Meg,  well  done  ! 

Where  have  the  bullets,  I  wonder,  gone  ?’* 

The  first  ball  smash’d  the  bottle-house 
That  stood  on  the  shore  at  Leith, 

And  then  it  sunk  the  good  guard  ship 
Thiit  was  anchor’d  off  Inchkeith  ; 

And  then  through  the  water  U  went  w  ith  a  whirr, 
Till  it  knock’d  down  the  inn  at  Pettycur. 

rile  second  ball  pass’d  through  the  C’alton  Hill, 

And  dow’ii  came  jail  ami  monument ; 

A  can*iiige  and  four  may  now'  be  driven 
Tlu'ough  the  tunnel  its  passage  rent ; 


It  landed  somewhere  about  Kirkaldy, 

And  the  Provost  went  out  of  his  wits,  poor  body  ! 

The  third  ball  flew  in  a  zig-zag  w'ay. 

That  made  the  Highlander  stare  ; 

It  took  off  the  dome  of  St  George’s  Church 
As  it  pass’d  over  Charlotte  Square, 

And  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  shady  nook 
'N  ery  near  3Ir  Jeffrey’s  house  at  Craigerook. 

The  terror  this  single  shot  prmluced 
All  round  for  twenty  miles, 

To  me  w’as  the  source  of  much  delight. 

And  of  many  playful  smiles  : _ 

By  Jove  !  when  again  I  fire  Mons  Meg, 

I’ll  put  in  my  friend  with  the  philabeg  ! 


H.  G.  B. 


TO  E.  G. 


Pi/  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart, 

Thou  art  upon  my  tide  of  thought 
A  fair  and  floating  thing, 

Like  to  some  sea-bird  merrily 
Adrift  upon  its  wing. 

And  though  a  shower  of  sorrow  fall 
From  cloud  that  passeth  o’er, 

*Twill  be  but  as  some  baptism 
To  bind  me  yet  the  more. 

I  love  thee  ;  but  I  am  content 
To  feed  my  thoughts  alone. 

Within  my  own  heart’s  solitude, 

If  that  it  be  my  ow’ii. 

I  vow’d  a  vow  by  moon  and  star. 

And  by  the  emerald  sea. 

By  the  winds  that  travel  fast  and  far, 
By  the  plume  of  forest  tree. 

I  vow'*d  a  vow  by  day  and  night. 

By  liarvest  and  by  spring. 

By  bloom  of  flower,  and  autumn  blight, 
And  every  holy  thing  ! 

I  vow’d  a  lifetime  and  a  love; 

And  they,  however  long. 

Shall  all  be  dedicate  to  thee, 

In  silence  and  in  song ! 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

His  Majesty,  it  is  stated,  has  graciously  permitted  George  Colman 
to  dedicate  his  Random  Records,  now  nearly  ready,  to  him. 

The  Records  of  Captain  Clapperton’s  last  Expedition  to  Africa,  by 
Richard  Lander,  his  faithful  attendant,  and  the  only  surviving  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  expedition,  with  the  subsequent  adventuies  of  the  author, 
are  neatly  ready  for  publication. 

Captain  Dillon’s  Voyages  in  Search  of  the  Wreck  of  La  Perouse 
will  appear  speedily. 

Messrs  Westicy  and  Davis  announce  for  publication,  early  in  the 
ensuing  year,  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  substitution 
of  the  original  Hebrew  names  in  place  of  the  English  words  Lore/ and 
God,  and  of  a  few  corrections  thereby  rendered  necessary ;  with 
Notes  by  the  Editor. 

Mr  Came’s  new  work  consists,  we  understand,  of  Recollections  of 
Travels  in  Syria  and  Palestine  that  could  not  be  included  in  his 
two  volume.s  of  “  Letters  from  the  East,”  to  which,  therefore,  the 
present  may  be  considered  as  a  third  volume.  Besides  much  |>ersonal 
adventure,  the  subjects  described  are,  the  Valley  of  Zabulon,  isouree 
of  the  River  Jordan,  Scene  of  the  Prophets,  Sacrifice,  Valley  of 
Ajalon,  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Scene  of  the  Encampment 
of  the  Host  of  Israel,  Village  of  Endor,  Cave  of  Elijah,  Waters  of 
Mara,  and  other  sacred  localities  on  which  the  piou*  mind  often 
dwelk  in  serious  me\UUtion. 
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The  Rivals,  a  new  novel,  by  the  author  of  The  Collegians,  will  ap¬ 
pear  this  month. 

The  next  Number  of  the  Family  Library  will  be  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Lives  of  British  Painters  j  after  that,  the  concluding 
volume  of  Milman’s  History  of  the  Jews  j  and  then  the  first  volume 
of  the  Life  of  George  the  Third. 

We  understand  that  Mr  William  Anderson  of  Edinburgh,  (at  pre¬ 
sent  connected  with  the  Ckisgow  Courier,)  has  a  volume  of  Poems  in 
the  press,  which  will  appear  shortly  after  Christmas,  under  the  title 
of  Poetical  Aspirations. 

Louis  xviir.— The  Private  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  this  monarch, 
announced  for  immediate  publication,  are  said  to  be  written  by  a 
Lady  wlio  enjoyed  his  particular  confidence.  They  relate,  it  appears, 
to  that  eventful  period  which  immediately  preceded  and  followed 
the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  after  an 
exile  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  they  disclose  the  secret  intrigues 
during  that  time  of  the  most  intriguing  capital  in  Europe.  Almost 
every  perron  of  note  in  France,  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  is, 
we  understand,  pourtrayed  in  the  Work. 

Botany. — Dr  Greville’s  excellent  treatise  on  the  Cryptogamic  class. 
Algae,  is  in  progress,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  published  in  the 
course  of  January. 

Works  in  the  Press.— The  following  worksare  in  the  press,  and 
will  shortly  appear -Hours  of  Devotion,  for  the  Promotion  of  true 
Christianity  and  Family  Worship :  translated  from  the  original  Ger¬ 
man.— Patroni  Ecclesiarum ;  or  a  List  (with  Indexes),  Alphabetically 
arranged,  of  all  the  Patrons  of  Dignities,  Rectories,  <fec.  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.— The  Etymological  Spelling-Book, 
by  Henry  Butler,  author  of  Gradations  in  Reading  and  Spelling.— 
Inductive  Grammar,  by  an  Experienced  Teacher.— A  View  of  the 
Scripture  Revelations  concerning  a  Future  State,  laid  before  his 
Parishioners,  by  a  Country  Pastor.— Evening  Amusements,  or  the 
Beauties  of  the  Heavens  Displayed,  for  the  Year  1850. — The  Olive 
Branch,  a  Religious  Annual  for  1830,  in  Prose  and  Verse;  with  a 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  R.  Gordon.— No.  IV.  of  the  Domestic  Gardener’s 
Manual,  and  English  Botanist’s  Companion.— A  new  edition  of  Smart’s 
Horace,  the  English  translation  corrected  and  improved.— A  Treatise 
on  Atmospheric  Electricity,  by  John  Murray,  F.S.H.— Reflections 
on  Insanity  and  its  rapid  progress  amongst  all  Classes  in  Britain,  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  Legal  and  Medical  Point  of  View,  by  Charles  Dunne, 
Esq.  surgeon.— A  Dissertation  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Patho¬ 
logy,  by  H.  W.  Dewhurst,  Esq.  surgeon,  «Stc.— By  the  same  author,  a 
Series  of  Engravings  of  the  Human  Bones  and  Muscles,  for  the  use 
of  Artists  and  Students;  an  Essay  on  the  minute  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Vision  in  Man  and  Animals ;  and  a 
Series  of  Coloured  Engravings  of  the  Horse’s  Foot. 

Prick  of  Forkion  Books.— The  abuses  of  bookselling  importers 
are  well  known  to  literary  men,  and  the  heavy  percentage  which 
they  arc  too  apt  to  claim.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  an  excellent  series 
of  Japanese  plants,  now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Brussels,  and 
sold  by  the  London  publishers  at  the  price  of  18s.  per  Number,  has 
been  furnished  to  two  gentlemen  in  this  city,  by  Mr  Clarke,  for  12s. 
We  wish  that  some  Westminster  Reviewer,  or  any  person  who  has 
access  to  correct  information,  would  take  up  this  matter. 

Tam  O’Shantkr  at  Law.— Mr  Thom  engaged  to  furnish  copies 
of  his  Tam  O’Shanter  and  Souter  Johnie,  together  with  figures  of 
the  Landlord  and  Landlady,  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  A  Mr  Dick  sub¬ 
sequently  bespoke  copies  of  the  whole  four.  Thom  completed  the 
statues  ordered  by  the  Earl,  and  then  commenced  another  Landiatly, 
which,  pleasing  him  better  than  the  first,  he  shipped  it  along  with  the 
other  three  for  the  noble  Lord.  Mr  Dick  lays  claim  to  the  lady.  The 
matter  has  come  before  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session 
.—Mr  JeffVey  for  the  artist  and  the  Earl,  Mr  Cockburn  for  the  pur¬ 
suer.  The  case  was  to  have  been  argued  on  Wednesday,  but  was  de¬ 
ferred,  in  hopes  that  the  parties  might  be  induced  to  come  to  a  com¬ 
promise. 

Fink  Arts. _ The  Directors  of  the  Institution  have  allotted  two 

thousand  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  old  paintings.  What  do  the 
members  intend  to  make  of  them  when  they  have  got  them  ?  Lock 
them  up  with  the  models  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  sUitue  ?  Or  leave 
them  lying  about  the  Exhibition  Room,  like  Lord  Elgin’s  casts,  for 
the  doorkeeper  to  deposit  his  coat  and  hat,  or  the  housemaid  her 
mop  ui>on  ?— We  understand  that  the  Institution  U  to  have  no  Ex¬ 
hibition  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  report  to  tlie  contrary.— We 
regret  to  hear  that  two  of  our  most  talented  artists,  Messrs  Macdo¬ 
nald  and  W.  Simpson,  have  it  in  contemplation  to  transfer  their  resi¬ 
dence  to  London. 

ThkSix-Fekt  Club.— The  Annual  Dinner  of  this  Club  took 
place  on  Saturday  last  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,— Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  Chair— Henry  G.  Bell,  Esq.,  Croupier.  Upwards  of  eighty  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  present,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  pleasant  manner.  Professor  Wilson  contributing  not  a 
little  to  the  general  stock  of  enjoyment.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
our  tall  friends  seem  to  have  a  decided  taste  for  mental  as  well  as  for 
eorpuieal  feats  of  strength. 

Tuk  Edinruruh  DiaccRsivK  and  Literary  Socikty.— Wc 


are  glad  to  perceive,  by  an  advertisement  in  last  Saturdav’s  J 
that  this  society  seems  now  to  be  fairly  established,  it  ^ 
Wednesday  evening  for  the  discussion  of  a  literary  questiW^'^^^ 
once  a-month,  a  night  is  set  apart  for  hearing  the  productions 
members,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.  We  certainly  think  that 
chanics  and  others  may  benefit  by  this  society,  especially  if  a  few^^ 
sons  of  experience  and  judgment  take  the  lead  in  its  procoedings 
The  Scottish  Academy.— Rather  a  long  letter  has  appearej  • 
the  Weekly  Journal,  in  answer  to  the  short  article  upon  this  sub' 
which  we  published  last  Saturday.  We  have  no  inclination  to 
tinue  the  controversy  at  present.  Unlike  the  writer  in  the 
Journal,  we  abjure  the  idea  of  becoming  partisans  either  on  ono^^' * 
or  other.  We  stated  what  we  knew  to  be  the  simple  facts  of^^ 
case,  solely  with  a  desire  to  do  justice;  and  now,  for  the  sake  of 
concerned,  we  advise  that  the  late  disputes  should  be  buried  in  obi* 
vion  as  soon  as  possible. 


Theatrical  Gossip — Charles  Kemble  has  written  a  melo-drama 
which,  by  all  accounts,  appears  to  be  rather  a  heavy  concern,  it  i’ 
called  «  The  Royal  Fugitive,  or  the  Rights  of  Hospitality.”  if  4 
are  not  mistaken,  this  piece  was  acted  here  some  two  years  ago,  and 
damned:  but  we  believe  we  may  say,  without  any  undue  national 
vanity,  that  a  play  may  be  damned  here,  and  yet  succeed  very  well 
in  London.— Charles  Kemble  has  quarrelled  with  Kean,  who  gene¬ 
rously  offered  to  play  six  nights  for  the  benefit  of  Covent  Garden 
but  very  naturally  requested  permission  to  choose  his  o\vn  night^ 
He  chose  the  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays ;  but  these  bein<T 
the  evenings  on  which  Miss  Kemble  plays  Juliet,  they  were  refuged 
to  him.  Kean,  therefore,  accepted  of  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane. 
The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  London  critics  abuse  Kean,  and 
see  nothing  selfish  or  conceited  in  the  conduct  of  Charles  Kemble. 
We  beg  to  hint  to  Mr  Kemble  that  he  had  better  take  care ;  we  know 
him  to  have  given  serious  offence  this  season  in  more  quarters  than 
one.— The  elephant  which  Messrs  Matthews  and  Yates  have  enga^^ed 
for  the  Adelphi  has  arrived  in  London  from  Paris,  after  rather  a 
rough  passage  across  the  channel,  during  which  she  was  much  trou- 
bled  with  sea-sickness.  An  insurance  on  her  was  effected  at  Lloyd’s 
for  L.4000,  and  her  freight  amounted  to  L.4.5.  Her  age  is  about 
twenty,  and  her  manners  are  said  to  be  extremely  docile.  She  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Quam  parva  sapien- 
tia  gullitur  mundus.”— -Young  Kean  is  playing  with  an  English  c  -m- 
pany  at  the  Hague.— French  plays  are  to  commence  at  the  English 
Opera  House  in  January.— A  certain  Signor  Venafra  has  taken  the 
Caledonian  Theatre  for  a  few  nights,  and  is  to  produce  a  series  of 
ballets.  We  believe  he  and  his  company  have  been  in  Glasgow.— If 
Mr  Murray  had  some  new  scenes  painted  lately,  why  docs  he  not  pro¬ 
duce  them  ?— The  Theatrical  Fund  Committee  have  fixed  the  iJOth 
of  January  for  their  public  dinner.  The  affairs  of  the  fund  arc  i>ros- 
pering. 
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Weekly  List  of  Performakces. 


Nov.  28— Dec.  4. 

Sat.  Virginius,  Rositut, 

Mon.  Venice  Preserved,  Brother  ^  Sister,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Tuks.  William  Tell,  ^  The  Noyades. 

Wed.  Virginius,  The  Youthful  Queen, 

Thurs.  King  John,  No!  The  Noyades, 

Fri.  Venice  Preserved,  William  Thompson,  Sf  Obi, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  now  works  have  been  received  too  late  to  be  notired  this 
week. 

The  communication  from  Derwent  Conway  is  in  types.— We  h.ivc 
received  the  letter  of  our  friend  W.  D.”  of  Guisborough,  ami  shall 
attend  to  it.— The  communication  from  “  F.”  shall  be  inserted  in  our 
next  Slippers.- The  article  by  “  M.  G.  F.”  of  Glasgow  will  not 
suit  us. — We  are  amused  with  what  is  mentioned  to  us  by  “  Anti  l’i^- 
giarist,”  but  cannot  stoop  to  take  any  notice  of  it. — The  communica¬ 
tion  from  an  Aberdeen  corresixindent,  concerning  the  late  Mr  (  har.f> 
Hacket  of  Inveramsay,  will  be  of  service  to  ns. — **  Rcinini^^’^^^^ 
by  “  M.”  shall  have  a  place,  if  we  can  find  room. 

The  verses  “  To  a  Burr  Thistle,”  the  lines  entitled  Tl'C  Ton 
tents  of  my  own  Pocket,”  and  the  **  Imitation  of  a  Morisco  flalla  . 
have  found  favour  in  our  eyes,  and  will  probably  appear  ere 
All  the  following  poems,  the  very  reading  of  which  cost  us  no  shk 
labour,  must,  for  the  present,  lie  over:—**  The  Rose  of  the 
**  Forget-Me-Not,  by  Delta,” — **  Song,  to  the  tunc  of  *  Taste  i  e 
glad  moments,’,”—**  To  Mary,”—**  The  Dear  One,”— “  M(X)mJgu  , 
— **  The  Plighted  Bri<le,” — **  The  Wager— Love  and  Time, 

“  The  Student,  a  Parody.” 


